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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


The cover pictures the First Universalist Church, 
East Orange, New Jersey. This beautiful new building 
was dedicated last year. For the photograph, we are 
indebted to our associate editor, Harold S. Latham. 


Washington Laymen’s Conference 


Kingsbury Badger, associate professor of English Liter- 
ature at Boston University and member of our church in 
Weymouth, Massachusetts, set a high standard for the 
conference in his keynote address on The Truths that 
Unite Us. 


Stanley Manning has written story of the important 
Fall Meeting of the Board of Trustees. 


S. B. Butler, superintendent of schools at Groton, 
Connecticut, gave a brilliant Evaluation of the Laymen’s 
Conference which is both summary and narrative. We are 
most grateful to Dr. Butler for taking time out of his 
busy life to fill in his notes and so make it possible for us 
to give the summary to our readers. 


Lowell Mason, a member and former chairman of the 
Federal Trade Commission, member of our Washington 
Church, revealed the hard core of reality in his Saturday 
evening address.on The Meaning of Liberal Christianity 
for Times Like These. 


Frederick N. Allen, former national official of the Uni- 
versalist Youth Fellowship, active Universalist layman 
and Maine State Senator, got right down to concrete 
issues in his discussion of The Church and the Future. 


\ 


Fohn W. Strahan, trustee of our East Orange, New 
Jersey Church, closed the conference on a high note in his 
sermon at the Sunday morning service. Mr. Strahan 
spoke on 4 Man and His Conscience. 
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_ The Editor Looks at the Laymen 


HeONe and free give and take of informal 
discussion among trusted friends was the dis- 
tinguishing mark of the sessions of the Washington 
Conference of Universalist Laymen, October 13-15. 
[here were seventy-eight registered delegates from 
ifteen States, and visitors at various sessions 
srought the total group up to a hundred at times. 
Business men, economists, architects, journalists, 
awyers, educators, farmers, and city dwellers came 
together and really inspired each other with deep- 
ened intensity of ““common purpose” to make their 
iberal faith serve the world. 

The laymen listened to speakers, agreed or dis- 
agreed with them spiritedly and vocally. They talked 
and listened to each other frankly and attentively. 
This great occasion presented the most uninhibited 
discussion of the church and religion by laymen 
that I ever have been privileged to hear. The men 
disagreed with vigor, but always with courtesy. 
They argued with zeal, but always in the spirit of 
yenuine good will. There were no long embarrassing 
pauses while the chairman hoped for someone to 
ask a question or venture an opinion. The ques- 
tions came thick and fast and the assertions did 
not lag behind. 

Out of it all, the men arrived at a real consensus 
of the meeting in several vital areas of thought. In 
other fields, they determined to insure follow-up to 
nmcomplete consideration by organizing for the 
‘uture. 

I was the only person present who suffered the 
disability of being a formally “ordained”’ minister 
of religion. Sitting in perfect silence (proving the 
age of miracles is not yet over) I listened for two 
poe to this representative group of Universalist 

en and I am happily convinced by the experience 
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that we have or can have, if we make the most of 
the situation, a fine body of lay ministers of religion 
in our Universalist fellowship. 

Our Universalist laymen in session brought to 
mind pictures of other laymen of other days. They 
recalled that school master and itinerant lay 
preacher, young Hosea Ballou,riding over the hills 
of Vermont and New Hampshire horseback in all 
kinds of weather, ordained only by his devotion to 
high religion. They recalled the layman Henry 
Bowen who risked his business by publishing our 
first church paper a century and a half ago. They 
brought to mind Horace Greeley, Thomas Mott 
Osborne, Judge Brayton Fields, and many another 
stalwart layman of the past. Certainly the spirit 
of the fathers was in this group of their descendants. 

While the men were in session, about fifty Uni- 
versalist women held their own conference. They 
listened to the distinguished Universalist layman 
Dr. Henry F. Helmholz of Rochester, Minnesota, 
speak on Needs of Children and Youth and they also 
heard the Rev. Edna P. Bruner of Canton, New 
York, speak on Universalism for Today's World. 
The texts of both these addresses will appear in a 
subsequent number of this paper. Mrs. Horton 
Colbert was session chairman, while Virginia Ward 
of North Carolina and Mary B. Lillie of Massa- 
chusetts served as resource leaders. 

S. B. Butler, superintendent of schools, Groton, 
Connecticut, presented the summary of the men’s 
conference at the closing session Sunday morning 
just before the church hour. Mr. Butler’s compre- - 
hensive and accurate evaluation constitutes both 
an adequate account and summary of the confer- 
ence and so is printed in this number. 

Ministers will be especially interested in the fact 
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that the laymen were definite and unanimous in 
their stand for a free pulpit. There was most 
thorough and -heart searching discussion of the 
suggestion written to David Snow that ministers 
“keep away: ‘from. politics, industrial problems et 
cetera” and confine themselves to “ethical and 
cultural subjects aimed at individuals”. The final 
vote of the group on this subject gave clear indi- 
cation that the Universalist layman, as repre- 
sented by this group, at least wants no restrictions 
placed on his minister’s utterances in the pulpit. 
As Levon Seron said, “Only free men dare think 
and Universalists are ‘free meng? 

The men were equally concerned with the matter 
of ministers’ salaries and pensions. These matters 
which they discussed along with the need for 
financial support of the program of the church were 
important factors in bringing about the action 
taken to set up a permanent national laymen’s 
organization. 

Most wholesome and most hopeful, it seemed to 
me, was the fact that the subject that received by 
far the largest amount of time and attention was 
our religious philosophy itself. Professor Badger 
in his keynote address on The Truths Which Unite 
Us stirred discussion that ran right straight through 
the conference. Every point of view I have ever 
heard put forward in similar gatherings of ministers 
was present and vocal. Humanism and theism, 
humanistic theism, and theistic humanism, broad 
universalism and cautious universalism, all came to 
the front sometime in the discussion. Through all, 
however, ran a consistent spirit of unity, that 
unity that comes from common purpose to serve 
the highest values. Perhaps most significant of all 
was the fact the advocates of differing positions 
were lined up in precisely the same percentages one 
would find in a similar group of Universalist min- 
isters and these free thinking and frank talking 
laymen were one with their clerical brethren in 
their commitment to individual freedom, integrity, 
and responsibility. 

The conference closed on a high and clear note of 
aggressive and optimistic liberalism in the sermon 
of John Strahan, a member of the First Universalist 
Church of East Orange, New Jersey. 

The entire Universalist fellowship is greatly in- 
debted to Harold S. Latham who initiated this 
layman’s conference and planned and arranged the 
program, and to Ross Gleeson, local chairman, and 
his efficient Washington committee who ran the 
affair without a hitch. 
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Learning ‘peal mses through fellowship 
Members and instructors of the Universalis 
Service Committee’s World Citizenship Car 
for junior high students, Elfin Lake, Vermont 
August, 1950. Pao 
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The Truths that Witte Us 


Kingsbury Badger 


We are under no pressure of ecclesiastical politics, we have no axe 
to grind, we have no enemy to smash, no court to favor, no desire 
As free men, we have at this time an 


for self-aggrandizement. 


opportunity possible in but few religious denominations. 
wonderful how free we all feel to speak our minds. 
constrictive creeds to hem us in as we advance towards the truths 


we are ever seeking to discover and understand. 


Ov AND I belong to what we consider the 
greatest fellowship which man has ever con- 
ceived — The Universalist Church. Relatively 
small in its membership, in the size of its bank 
account, and in the size of its physical plant, our 
fellowship is nevertheless surpassingly splendid in 
its conceptions. The roots of its traditions reach 
back as far as, if not farther than, those of any 
other church; and its views of God and human life 
are larger and more sustaining to maturing minds. 
Find in political, economic, and social democracy its 
religious heart, comprehend such spiritual dynamics 
as pierce back ‘through the corruptions of Christian- 
ity to the true teachings of Jesus, broaden out to 
include all of the great religious and ethical teach- 
ings of mankind, and then advance toward the 
horizon of man’s aspirations — this is to know the 
Universalist ideals. With our Unitarian brothers — 
we ate essentially one in spirit — we should com- 
prise the most catholic communion in the world — 
that is catholic spelled with a small, non-author- 
itarian c. 

But we have never been illustrious enough, nor 
foolish enough to be in danger of smugness, for we 
realize that much of our splendour as a religious 
fellowship has been largely theoretical or potential, 
not yet actual. We have always had to fight for 
survival amid vested interests, or deeply intrenched 
ecclesiastical privilege; consequently we have not 
yet won the respect of all other denominations, nor 
can we show any phenomenal growth over the 
years. Perhaps we have fed too long on reaction 
and negation and not enough on affirmation. And 
sometimes it seems clear that we have been ex- 
panding so in our all-embracing religious views that 
we have become diffuse and nebulous to the point 
of losing all distinctiveness as a denomination. 
Moreover, we are finding that it is not enough to 
talk about liberalism; we must make our actions 
paware with our talk. 

In the Universalist Church, as in many other 
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There are no 


It is 


churches, there is a wide range of belief; only in 
ours this range is perhaps wider than in any other. 
Between our orthodox supernaturalist wing and our 
naturalistic humanist wing, stretches a vast area 
of separation. and misunderstanding. In fact, we 
are not unlike ‘the singer who, proud of his great 
singing range, stretches so far in both directions 
that his voice is in grave danger of breaking in the 
middle. Some of our naturalistic humanists are so 
delighted with their low voices — they are down to 
earth, you know — that they strive to sing with 
greater and greater volume to low C. And some of 
our orthodox supernaturalists are so delighted with 
their high voices—they are pointing toward- 
heaven — that they are forever striving to sing to 
high C or above. The result is likely to be that, 
instead of achieving the catholic spirit (with a 
small c), we shall lose our middle voice and the 
singing voice of the Church will break in two. Or, 
to carry the analogy a bit further, some of us act as 
if we thought ourselves grand dramatic tenors or 
sopranos, whereas others are only poor forced-up 
baritones, thin coloraturas, murky contraltos, pip- 
ing tenors, or just mediocre members of the chorus. 
Yet we should realize that only by singing har- 
moniously, some of us leading occasionally as 
soloists, and each of us modulating his voice to 
blend with the others — we should realize that only 
by co-operating in this way, can we enjoy singing 
together, draw others into our choir, and sing so 
that we are worth listening to. In order to avoid 
discord and cacophony, we need more understand- 
ing of the principles of harmony and voice culture, 
as well as the ability to read at sight; and we need 
less egotism, exhibitionism, or plain howling. 

Now presumably our Church, of all churches, 
welcomes differences of opinion ‘and belief; it re- 
spects every individual man, woman, and child as a 
vital contributor to the larger truths of mankind. 
But this welcoming and this respect can have 
meaning only within a pattern of affirmation and 
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unity. Unless we are united by strong bonds of kin- 
ship and definite belief, we are no religious fellow- 
ship, but at best nothing more than a bundle of 
divergent notions and promiscuous tolerations. Un- 
fortunately, the truth is that many of our differ- 
ences are disriiptive and disintegrative, instead of 
enlarging. Some of us are so self-consciously liberal 
that we are militantly anti-Catholic, as well as con- 
temptuous of the more orthodox members of our 
own communion. No wonder we are getting so that 
we cannot bear to hear the word /ideral any more. 
It makes us see red. Though we are not alarmists, 
we are disturbed by the confusion and division in 
our fellowship. We hear argument over wines and 
bottles — how much new wine we can put into old 
bottles, and how much of the old wine has soured. 
We hear discussion of the desirability or danger of 
forming a neo-Ballouist party in reaction to the 
reactionaries. We are concerned about the dearth 
of dogma and the excess of dogmatism; and we are 
continually asking what is the real meaning of 
Universalism, as if we had no clear idea. _ Because 
we lack a commonly accepted basis for ‘worship, 
says Mr. Albert Ziegler, “our association together 
may yet founder on that rock.”” Because some of us 
feel that we must emerge from traditional Chris- 
tianity, others tend to circumscribe themselves 
within the safe paling of a too narrowly Christian 
faith. We have our ‘“Emergents,” “Humiliati,” 
“Theists”’, “Humanists”, all of whom are packed 
with terror for those who do not understand them. 
It is all very well to refuse to bend knee before the 
“bunkshooting” of Bill Graham, but it is highly 
questionable Universalism to try to squelch the 
wholesome humanism of Powell Davies or Ken- 
neth Patton. If we are to continue to associate 
peacefully as Universalists, we need fewer reac- 
tionaries and so-called liberals, and more Illum- 
inati. Not so long ago, we protested the censorship 
of Kenneth Patton’s radio talk, Easter Sunday, as 
violation of our belief in the right of free expres- 
sion; yet recently some of us — I hope not some of 
the same ones — have called upon the carpet two 
of our most profoundly religious leaders, Dr. 
Clinton Scott and the same Kenneth Patton. 
Incongruous acts of this last sort, by a committee 
of a State Convention, head us alarmingly toward 
reaction and disintegration, as well as absurdity. 
Do we know a good man when we see one, even 
though we disagree with him on some points? 
That is the real test of our respect for others. It is 
imperative that we refuse to allow theology, which 
is often merely a matter of semantics, to cause 
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religious discrimination and estrangement. After 
all, who of us has the right, in a free church, to cry: 

“theist,” “humanist,” or “atheist,’’ and ostracize 
his brother? Religion must ever be controversy to 
those who theologize; it can be brotherly love only 
to those who humanize. Let us put a stop to theo- 
logical hair-splitting and learn to respect a good 
man when we see one. On the other side, it is well 
to be mindful of the fact that the shock method of 
preaching, effective though it often is, should be 
used charily, and with discretion, lest it do more 
harm than good. 

Clearly, if ours is to be a fellowship based upon a 
vital unity underlying diversity, we must under- 
stand each other and try to find a common denom- 
inator of ethical and religious conviction. We may 
need more definite dogmas — I believe we do — but 
we can certainly get on better with far less dogma- 
tism, with more humanity and less theologizing. 
That this is true, indeed highly imperative, we shall 
see more clearly when we consider our denomina- 
tional concerns in a larger context. We do not live 
alone; we live in the world. Our conflicts and con- 
fusions are not alone of our own making; they are 
the outgrowth of our world in this Age of Anxiety. 

II 

We like to conceive of the universe as an orderly, 
harmonious dwelling-place, as cosmos; yet we can- 
not help feeling oftentimes that it is a vast and 
dreadful hodgepodge of conflicting forces. Certainly 
we are living in a world of dynamos and dynamite, 
of sulphuric acid and sulfanilamide, of blast fur- 
naces and sacred altars, dams and wellsprings, 
pylons and church steeples. And what about the 
heart, brain, brawn, and what we call the human 
soul? All of these are symbols of power, tremendous 
power. But the greatest names for power, greatest 
because they comprehend all, are God and man. 
“God and man,” wrote the poet Herman Hagedorn 
in The Bomb That Fell on America —“‘God and 
man, We are such power as not all the atoms in all 
creation can match.” That is, when we work 
together. But when God and man work at cross- 
purposes — what then? Monstrous incongruity, 
inexpressible chaos. 

You may remember seeing a painting called 

“Migration to Nowhere,” by a modern artist. This 
painting depicts a man — possibly he represents 
mankind — in a strangely dynamic stance. Though 
a cripple on crutches, he is certainly powerful 
muscularly, for having planted his crutches firmly, 
he is swinging his torso vigorously forward and his 
legs just as vigorously backward. Quite an achieve- 
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ment. Another contemporary artist has given us a 


whole book of drawings — are they comics? — in 


such thing as “back to normalcy,” 


one of which a number of men, naked and upended, 
stand with their heads snugly planted in the sand. 
This is captioned ‘ ‘Back to Normalcy.”” In a second 
drawing, some “bright young men” are busily 
piecing sections of pipe in a bewildering variety of 
directions, no one of these “‘eager beavers” paying 
the slightest attention to the efforts of the others. 
And yet another artist, a writer this time, has por- 
trayed another inglorious aspect of our times. 
Franz Kafka, a German Jew, wrote during World 
War II a story entitled “The Metamorphosis,” 
in which the narrator imagines he awakens one 
morning to a most disturbing discovery — he has 
turned into an enormous cockroach. 
O wonder! 

How many goodly creatures are there here! 

How beauteous mankind is! O brave new world 

That has such people in’t! 

Ironical indeed — this modern fulfillment of 
glorious promise in the morning of the Renaissance. 
But it is mot funny — not below the surface. 
have been too long in the Waste Land and suffered 
too long. Even our clownish poet E. E. Cummings, 
who goes in for poetical acrobatics, “like the daring 
young man on the flying trapeze’ — even E. E. 
Cummings is a wistful romantic; and the once 
cynical T. S. Eliot has recovered only by turning to 
the Catholic Church for peace of mind. Matthew 
Arnold’s warnings sound tame now — these verses 
about 

this strange disease of modern life, 
With its sick hurry, its divided aims, 

Its heads o’er taxed, its palsied hearts. 
Hardly out of what T. S. Eliot so aptly termed “the 
Waste Land”, we have come through the Aspirin 
Age and entered into the Kingdom of Anxiety. 

Perhaps anxiety is not the worst state we could 
be in, for out of disturbance of mind born of suffer- 
ing may spring purpose and action. Though we 
may not know where to head next, we do know that 
we will not return whence we came, that there is no 
that there cer- 
tainly is a kind of hell, a hellish kind, and that we 
have learned what we have learned the hard way. 
Often have we spoken scornfully enough of our lost 
leader, Mr. Eliot, as a man who has desperately 
taken sanctuary in the Catholic Church. Yet we 
would gladly follow him, and Matthew Arnold, 
“on, to the city of God” —if only we were not so 


upset, if only we had the time, if we were that 
_ religious. But before we can find our way anywhere, 
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We 


we must discover just where we are, get our bear- 
ings; we must find out whence we have come and 
whither we tend. 

Our Victorian parents and grandparents expe- 
rienced highly distressing soul-crises. The Sea of 
Faith receded, with “‘melancholy, long withdrawing 
roar,” and the cry of those bereft of faith was the 
cry of riven souls — 

Eat, drink, and die, for we are souls bereaved: 

Of all the creatures under heaven’s wide cope 
We are most hopeless, who had once most hope, 
And most beliefless, that had most believed. 

Ashes to ashes, dust to dust; 

As of the unjust, also of the just — 

Yea, of that Just One too! 

It is the one sad Gospel that is true — 

Christ is not risen! 

To the negatives of eighteenth century philosophy 
and nineteenth century Biblical criticism had been 
added the horrors of the natural sciences — pre- 
Mosaic fossils, the idea of natural selection, the 
theory of descent from ape-like creatures. Then 
came hosts of pessimists, neo-pagans, determinists. 
We were given to understand, according to Freudian 
psychology, that all of man’s art, spiritual aspira- 
tion, idealism, religion, had been nothing more than 
compensations of the imagination for incomplete 
or thwarted lives; and all was basically sex. Already 
sceptical regarding man’s mental powers, we began 
to conceive of him as just another animal caught 
in a mesh of stimuli, capable of reflex action and of 
conditioned reflexes, and unable to control his 
emotions. The old faith of the romantics in “na- 
ture’s holy plan” and in the dignity of man as a 
creature with a soul, freedom of the will, a yearning 
for, and gift to create, beauty was no longer tenable. 
It faded out like a mirage. 

Generations ago we started across a broad arid 
desert land between two worlds, “one dead, the 
other powerless to be born.’”’ Long ago, back in the 
Middle Ages, there had been in Christendom one 
Church, one Bible, one convincing theology. Theol- 
ogy had been strongly buttressed by philosophy and 
defended against heresy, although we must admit 
that it had been often defended by suppression of 
human freedom, by persecution, by torture. This 
Roman Catholicism, with Torquemada as its In- 
quisitor, stands as a sorry monument to man’s 
almost complete loss of faith in human nature. 
Only the Seven Sacraments and the priesthood 
could save man from the Seven Deadly Sins. Now, 
when for many of us, that unity of faith disinte- 
grated, as a result of corruption within and Renais- 
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sance humanism and the Reformation attacking 
from without, we found ourselves in a wilderness, 
from which we have not yet fully emerged. We 
have not been able, and we cannot now, turn back. 

For decades ake Victorians, we have been 
wandering in gearch*of a father, a home, order amid 
chaos, some unity of faith that assures us of the 
validity of beauty, idealism, the dignity of the in- 
dividual life. Stephen Dedalus in James Joyce’s 
books and Eugene Gant in Thomas Wolfe’s have 
become emblematic. Ours is a world without 
authority and, so the more pessimistic of us think, 
a world without refuge or hope. On the “rocky road 
to Dublin”, we are lost, lost, seeking “‘a stone, a 
leaf, a door.” The Ar, -rican mind, wrote Allen Tate 
in Reactionary Essays “was formed by the eight- 
eenth century Enlightenment, which broke down 
the European truths, and gave us a temper hostile 
to the making of new religious truths of our own 

. The age is scientific and pseudo-scientific, and 
our philosophy is John Dewey’s instrumentalism. 
And it is possibly this circumstance that has driven 
the religious attitude into a corner where it lacks 
the right instruments for its defense and growth, 
and where it is in a vast muddle about just what 
these instruments are.” 

We are now in the Kingdom of Anxiety on the 
edge of the Waste Land, where we saw only “‘hollow 
men, stuffed men,” and where we worshipped the 
god Power, power-money and power-politics. Per- 
haps it is true, as Pierre Van Paasen says, that we 
have sold our souls to industry, success, power. 
Perhaps it is true that ““Marx came because Jesus 
was not allowed to come”. Or was it because Jesus, 
Plato, Lao Tze, Confucius, Shakespeare, Whitman, 
Lincoln, Gandhi were not allowed to come. It may 
be as bad as that, but I think not. 

We have made some progress, temporarily at 
least. Modern literature has for some time been full 
of social consciousness and the cry for social justice. 
There have been New Deal gains and campaigns 
of fasting in the name of “‘non-resistance to evil.” 
There have been world conferences for disarma- 
ment, schemes for world government and economic 
security, and fellowships of federation and recon- 
ciliation. Representatives of many, though not all, 
of the Protestant faiths have met in a world council, 
groups of liberals and of Catholics have met, 
separately. And just recently over a hundred lead- 
ing Unitarians signed a statement beginning “We 
believe in a universal religion which is greater than 
any of its present organized expressions at their 

_best, greater than Hinduism, Judaism, or Chris- 
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_bring it tellingly to the people, men will have to go 


tianity.” If we don’t have much faith in confer- 
ences of politicians or ecclesiastics, we may be 
hopeful that some day laymen and clergymen alike, 
Christians and non-Christians, liberals and orthodox 
believers will get together, not to maintain vested 
interests, but to establish a common faith in a 
spirit of one humanity. 

During the last century, one of the greatest 
things that can happen to man happened on his 
journey from the Waste Land to this Kingdom of 
Anxiety — he found a new and sounder basis for 
his religion. Adversity does build character, or at 
least it helps. Those were sweltering days in the 
Waste Land, so sweltering that it seemed the rain 
would never come. And yet there was “more day 
to dawn.” The days of dearth were to be succeeded 
by a season of growth, the days of desolation by a 
glorious summer and an abundant harvest not 
much longer to be delayed. Ever since the time of 
extreme scepticism in the eighteenth century, we 
have been working toward a new conception of 
religion based upon a new conception of the Bible. 
While discovering a new way to read our Bible, a 
greatly enlarged book, and while discovering a new 
way to interpret the personality, teachings, and 
life of Jesus of Nazareth, we have been finding our- 
selves. The grounds for hope are ample. We have 
learned to read the Bible “humanly,” as the 
German historian and critic Johann Herder recom— 
mended, and we have begun to see that, as Ernest 
Renan pointed out, the Bible is “popular literature,” 
literature that has been composed in the way that 
the old popular epics and romances were composed. 
During the decades between Herder and Renan 
and since, a revolution has been achieved by the 
allied forces of progressive theologians, sciennisiag 
and men of letters, especially the last. 

The grounds for hope are ample, but the way is 
not easy. Unless we know the meaning of our ex- 
perience, and unless intellectual leadership can 


through the same bitter experiences that their 
fathers went through during the past centuries. 
Natural science tells us that the principal evolu- 
tionary changes in the physical forms of living 
creatures throughout the ages are repeated in every 
human embryo. The history of religion, likewise, 
shows that not infrequently all or many of the 
principal phases of religious faith have been re- 
experienced in the lives of individuals. Gotthold 
Lessing,.the famous German critic, wrote in his 
Education of the Human Race, nearly two hundred 
years ago, ‘““The very same Way by which the Race 
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reaches its perfection, must every individual man— 


one sooner, another later — have travelled over.” 


The chief difference is this: whereas the embryonic 


changes are painless because we are unconscious of 
them, the religious changes which many men 
experience are among the most painful of life’s 


_ peregrinations. 


To see how painful religious developments and 


changes can be, read Phases of Faith, the spiritual 


autobiography of Francis W. Newman, John 
Henry’s brother, or John Henry’s Apologia pro Vita 
Sua. There is also the story of Joseph Blanco 
White, often pointed to by the orthodox as an 
arch-heretic. In one lifetime he passed from Roman 
Catholicism to Unitarianism from uncritical faith 
in tradition, to Anglicanism, to scepticism, and 
finally to what W. E. Channing called “the large 
and sustaining views of God and human destiny” 
of his Unitarian faith. In White’s experience, 
Channing saw “a type of the world’s history” as it 
went through various stages during the centuries. 
Or read the equally sad stories of the Oxford 
scholars Mark Pattison and Benjamin Jowett, who 
were shamefully persecuted by the ecclesiastical 
party in power. Thomas Arnold, a son of the 
famous Dr. Arnold of Rugby and a younger brother 
of Matthew Arnold, was so unsettled by the Biblical 
criticism of his day that he shifted from the Church 
of England to Roman Catholicism and back again. 
Such examples are legion among the Victorians. 
Two outstanding intellectuals of our times, first 
G. K. Chesterton and then T. S. Eliot, went over to 
Rome and Canterbury. 

My own experience may serve to represent some 
modern trends. As a boy | attended church, usually 
the Presbyterian, with the regularity considered 
proper for a good Christian. The majority of the 
sermons I heard at that time, firmly based as they 
were upon Calvinism, tended in the direction of the 
old hell-fire preaching of the Jonathan Edwards 
sort, though they were not so torrid, nor so lively. 
We were not told in school that Holmes’ poem on 
the one-hoss shay had anything to do with the 
crackup of Calvinism. Furthermore, though my 
grandfather was a scholar who occasionally de- 
fended orthodoxy against the Biblical critics and 
though the men I heard preach should have studied 
Biblical criticism in their seminaries, I heard noth- 
ing about it Of course, I was too young for it to 
mean much anyway. But as I grew older I dis- 
covered that many preachers were almost totally 
ignorant of what had happened in so-called “higher 
criticism” from the beginning of the nineteenth 
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century on. At college, while taking a course in 
evolution and one in comparative religions, and 
while reading Renan’s Life of Fesus in a course 
called “Types of Rebel Thought,” I heard much 
about the fundamentalist-modernist controversy. 

Vividly do I-recall a sermon preached during the 
fundamentalist-modernist controversy, by Dr. John 
Roche Stratton. It was a fiery diatribe impressively 
delivered and bristling with quotations, principally 
from the Old Testament. Now before this gentle- 
man’s arrival on the campus, the college daily news- 
paper had run arguments on the modernist side, 
and some of my sophomoric friends had been dis- 
respectful enough to call the learned John Roche 
Stratton “Cockroach” Stratton. But I went to 
hear him in order that I might get the other side and 
perhaps find help in forming my own beliefs. Un- 
fortunately, he did not help in the least; for much 
as I respected him for his erudition and sincerity, 
I could not help noting that he ignored all modern 
Biblical criticism and that, like William Jennings 
Bryan, he was as unwilling to accept Copernicus as 
to accept Darwin. Later, when I went to a small- 
town minister for help in the matter of reconciling 
evolution and religion — I had heard nothing of it 
from his pulpit — I was advised to believe nothing 
of what I was being told at college about evolution. 
Another smalltown minister, on the other hand, 
proved to be familiar with what was happening and 
helped me considerably, even showing me an 
article containing a quotation from one of my pro- 
fessors. Of course, this minister said, he could not 
discuss such matters from the pulpit because of 
certain “‘pillars” of the church. 

During the years since my undergraduate days, 
I have had many opportunities to become familiar 
with “higher criticism,” both in graduate school 
and at Union Seminary at Columbia. Asa result of 
my study of American literature, I discovered that 
the kind of hell-fire sermons i had been brought up 
on, only slightly worse, had been preached by 
Edwards two centuries before and had long been 
outmoded. I was then amused by Holmes’ satire 
of Edwards’s sermon “Sinner in the Hands of an 
Angry God.” Continuing with my reading and 
study, and with less regular church attendance, I 
found that great religious changes were revealed in 
the writings of American religious leaders, not to 
mention the British, from the Mathers and Edwards 
to Channing, Emerson, and Parker, and from John 
Haynes Holmes and Harry Emerson Fosdick to 
Rabbi Liebman, A. Powell Davies, Kenneth Patton, 
Pierre Van Paasen, and Clinton Scott. I have now 
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studied Biblical criticism rather thoroughly from 
that of Lorenzo Valla in the fifteenth century to 
that of the moderns. 

One more bit of reminiscence may be pertinent 
by way of illustration. While teaching in a small 
Lutheran college, I was lecturing one day on Emer- 
son. Suddenly a student broke in with the exclama- 
tion that Emerson was entirely too much of an 
idealist. When I asked him what he was, he said 
proudly, “I am a realist —all moderns are.” 
Quickly I reminded him — he was a pre-theological 
student with a scholarship — that to be a philo- 
sophical realist was to take the stand that reality is 
in material things, whereas religion is essentially 
idealistic and mystical. It made no impression. 
Somewhat later I was informed that this same 
student, together with some of his pre-theological 
friends, hated poetry. Quietly I reminded him that 
his handbook for the ministry, the Bible, is largely 
poetic. But I did not think to remind him of what 
Emerson had written, in his American Scholar, 
about being a man first and a specialist afterwards. 
I am certain that Emerson, as well as any other 
intelligent man, would prefer an idealist and poet 
to a mere pulpiteer as a pastor. Would Emerson 
not have said to that student something like this: 
Whoso would become a man preaching, rather than 
a mere preacher, must begin as a pre-man, not as a 
pre-theolog? 

Clearly such painful religious changes and wan- 
derings as have been cited need not be repeated 
over and over again today, not if we know how to 
profit by experience. But we are not leading up to 
the conclusion that the only way to avoid confused 
thinking is for all of us to become Universalists, 
Unitarians, naturalistic humanists, or whatever are 
the modern equivalents of extreme liberals like 
Francis Newman, Blanco White, and Mark Patti- 
son. Nor does this mean that Roman Catholicism 
was the primitive and is now the outworn faith. 
Here the analogy with natural science breaks down. 
It would be a very neat analogy, from the Protestant 
point of view at least, if we could see steady pro- 
gress, as in physical evolution, from the simple to 
the complex, from the crude to the refined, from the 
amoeba and jelly-fish to homo sapiens. But steady 
progress of this sort is not nearly so clear in the 
spiritual as in the physical realm. We can discern 
neither a steady development from a simple, super- 
stitious Roman Catholicism, through the Reforma- 
tion, to a grand modern Protestant humanitarian- 
ism nor a steady disintegration from a grand Roman 
Catholic unity to Protestant diversity and con- 
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fusion. No such pattern of progress or deterioration 
can be discerned. What we do find in history is the 
development of two parallel traditions since the 
time of Jesus — one free and critical and demo- 
cratic, the other dogmatic, uncritical, and author- 
itarian. Until the first triumphs over the other, 
we cannot find the truth to set us free. 

Three wise men once came out of the East, fol- 
lowing a star. The journey of those Magi was no 
mere three-man journey made at one time in his- 
tory. It has been the historical journey of mankind 
toward truth and into life — and “‘a hard time we 
had of it.””. Do we not know where we went? Saw 
we no sight, had we.no vision? 

Lee geen were we led all that way for 
Birth or Death? There was a Birth, certainly, © 
We had evidence and no doubt.” 
It is strange. 
“We returned to our places, these Kingdoms, 
But no longer at ease here, in the old ‘Hapenat® 
tion, 
With an alien people clutching their. ‘Bode. ‘a 
I should be glad of another death.” 
So wrote T. S. Eliot, in The Fourney of the Magi. 
Another poet- prophet, W. H. Auden, also feels 
certain there was a Birth — 
“He is the Truth. 
Seek Him in the Kingdom of Anxiety; 
You will come to a great city that has ex- 
pected your return for years.” 


Ill 

To return now from our panoramic, view of the 
Age of Anxiety, let us consider the grounds on 
which we as Universalists stand. Precisely what 
have we in the way of a common denominator of 
belief? How and why are we bound together? Why 
should we not drift back into some fair haven of 
traditional belief, or form a meriad of peculiar radi- 
cal groups, each like a little colony on a private 
island in the midst of the ocean? Is it not because 
we have, underlying our differences and apparent 
differences, a really vital common faith, a faith that 
amply justifies our having split away from ortho- 
doxy, a faith that is ampler and stronger than any 
esoteric liberalism from the extreme left or any 
reactionary orthodoxy from the extreme right? If 
this is so, let us cease to busy ourselves with reaction 
to the liberals and with reaction to the reaction- 
aries. Such disruptive busy-ness, like all excessive 
busy-ness is a sign of deficient vitality, a sign that 
we are working on our nerve, perhaps having lost 
sight of our aims. j 
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_ We have been disruptively busy,in another way, 
“too. But it has been with the problem of keeping 

ourselves going. We have been putting most of our 
energies into money-making schemes — fairs, whist 
parties, food sales, and the like —in order to 
support ourselves as church organizations. And for 
what? Perhaps for the Sunday morning worship, 
though attendance figures do not seem to substan- 
tiate this view. But what else do we do, that is the 
majority of us in any given church? Let us suppose 
that the faculty and the students in a large univer- 
sity joined the administration in managing the in- 
‘stitution merely as a self-supporting enterprise, and 
that no one paid any further attention to education. 
Let us suppose that faculty, administration, and 
students became engaged only in promotional and 
financial campaigns, vaguely trusting that educa- 
tion might be found along the way. This is the 
plight in which we all too often find ourselves as 
Universalists. 

But I have said that ours is a really splendid, 
magnificent fellowship, potentially at least. And I 
will stick to that belief. We have common aims and 
truths that have united us in the past, that still 
unite us, and that may well unite us more firmly in 
the years to come. For generations we have been 
united by certain truths of reaction and negation, 
by certain truths of re-interpretation, and by still 
other discovered truths. 

First the truths of reaction and negation. It is a 
matter of history that we began as a denomination 
by saying no to the Calvinist doctrines of the de- 
pravity of man, or Original Sin, and of Foreordina- 
tion, or the idea that a few are elected to salvation, 
more to everlasting damnation. How delighted we 
were when Oliver Wendell Holmes wrote his poem 
on the one-hoss shay, to picture the crack-up of 
Calvinism; and how delighted again when Holmes 
said that, according to Jonathan Edwards, Jesus 
must have said, “Suffer the little vipers to come 
unto me, for of such is the kingdom of Heaven.” 

Then following the main stream of romanticism, 
_and urged on by the preaching of John Murray, 
Hosea Ballou, Channing, Emerson, and Theodore 
Parker, we cried out with joy when hell’s ramparts 
fell, and pinned our hope on the goodness of man, 
confident that a just, merciful God would grant 
universal salvation. That we went on to reason 
away or blast most of the dogmas of Catholicism, 
without creating much to take their places is per- 
haps one reason why we have not grown as a 
denomination. But the vigor for growth has 
always been there. When we clarify our re-inter- 
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pretations of old beliefs and make known our own 
discoveries of truth, we shall come into our own. 

Side by side with some of our negations have been 
evolving our own distinctive interpretations of old 
truths. If we do not believe in the Seven Sacra- 
ments of Catholicism, we do have our own cere- 
monies of ordination, baptism, matrimony, et 
cetera. We do have our patriarchs and prophets, 
and many definite common beliefs, though we have 
not yet brought those beliefs home to all of our 
people. We have been so ready to blast belief in 
magic and superstition of all sorts, dogmatism and 
intolerance that we have felt our strength chiefly 
in attack. We have been so anxious to show the 
absurdity of outworn creeds that we have lost sight 
of the fact that we cannot live and grow without 
dogmas. Though it may be true that profoundly 
religious people do not need dogmas, that in a sense, 
dogmas are for the irreligious, we know that they 
help us to clarify our beliefs and that they help us 
to make certain to others exactly where we stand 
and do not stand. Perhaps broad enough dogmas 
would allow room for future growth and also attract 
others of like beliefs to join us. Through re-inter- 
pretation of old doctrines we can make it clear to all 
the world that, far from being so conceited as to 
reject the wisdom and practices of tradition, we are 
striving to fulfill tradition in the light of advancing 
knowledge, passing from magic and superstitution 
to greater psychological, sociological, and ethical 
culture. 

Let us consider first our conceptions of God and 
man, for we find that they belong together. Obvi- 
ously, there can be no real humanism without 
genuine humanity, just as there can be no real 
theism without genuine faith in God. Is it not true, 
furthermore, that wherever you find genuine 
humanity, you find reverence for such values as no 
one hesitates to call divine, and that wherever you 
find genuine faith in God, you find deep humanity? 
As William Blake says, 

“. .. all must love the human form, 

In heathen, Turk, or Jew, 

Where Mercy, Love, and Pity dwell, 

There God is dwelling too.” 
Here is a truth that unites us all, theist and human- 
ist alike. We can define God in some such academic 
way as this: God is the power in and beyond our- 
selves that makes for righteousness and love. We 
can say with Emerson that “‘when this power 
breathes through man’s intellect, it is genius, when 
it breathes through his will, it is virtue, when it 
blows through his affections, it is love.” But the 
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Christian Bible tells us in language suitable for any 
religion that ‘“God is Spirit,” God is Love, and that 
“the kingship of God is in the midst of you.” 

And what do we think of the Christian Bible? 
It is a common fallacy to evaluate literature by an 
appeal to authority— Hamlet must be in every 
respect a great drama because Shakespeare wrote 
it. But the truth is, rather, that because Hamlet is 
a humanly significant drama, it must have been 
written by a great man. If someone were to prove 
today that Marlowe, or the Earl of Southampton, 
or a common ratcatcher in Stratford-on-Avon 
wrote Hamlet, the play would be no less great as 
theater and literature. Now we know that the 
Bible is a great book because of its intrinsic value 
to us, or, to use Coleridge’s phrase, because “‘it 
finds us.” It is not great because God wrote it; it is 
inspired because it is great. Either it was inspired 
by supernatural power or it was inspired by men in 
remarkably high moments of insight and imagina- 
tive utterance. To insist that it 1s God’s book, or 
merely man’s, is to theologize about it. The ultra- 
orthodox way is to cling dogmatically to the old 
theory of a God-dictated Bible, and the humanist 
way is to insist, perhaps too vociferously, that it is 
a purely human document. But the practical, non- 
theological question is this: Is this book great in its 
drama, its lyric expression, its insight, its wisdom? 
If so, it is no wonder some of us have thought it 
God-given in a magical way and others have 
thought it divinely human. A truth that unites us 
is this. The Bible is an inspired book which, because 
it was written by men, is quick with the pulse of 
human life, is deeply moving, finds us at many 
points of our being. Universalists no longer believe 
that the Bible was dictated verbatim by a super- 
natural God to his chosen stenographers, that an 
omnipotent ventriloquist gave voice to a number of 
puppets or dummies miscalled men. Universalists 
do believe that the Bible is a record of successive 
revelations, either of God or of divinely endowed 
men. Of this they find evidence in the book itself. 
Moved by its intrinsic greatness, ever conscious of 
its applicability to life, we have no desire to specu- 
late as to its origin, no need of supporting our 
Judgment of its value by appeals to authority and 
miracles. Only when faith sickens and fear seizes 
us, do we fall back into the arms of authority; and 
only when egotism inflates us, do we insist that this 
book is merely human, thus delighting in our ability 
to shock sincere..conservatives. 

Furthermore, once, we accept this view of the 
Christian Bible, we must believe in the larger Bible 
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of Mankind, for we know that other great books 
find us just as definitely as that collection of writ- 
ings. Once we outgrow appeals to authority and 
magic, we outgrow the notion of special Revelation 
to one group of writers in ancient times. “Revela- 
tion,” said Lessing long ago, “is Education, which 
has come, and is yet coming to the Human Race.” 
It is not that God spake, but that he hath spoken 
and yet ‘speaketh. Whether God is speaking 
through men or men are speaking like Gods, the 
voice of beauty and truth is eloquent, and it speaks 
with many tongues and in every age of history. 
Unless we who talk of a universal Bible have read 
widely, we suffer from our illiteracy. Catholics can 
be religiously illiterate, for they can count on being 
spoonfed by their priesthood and saved by the 
Seven Sacraments, whether they ever really face 
the problems of life or not. But we Universalists 
accept the challenges of maturity, have left the 
arms of orthodoxy, our nursemaid, and welcome 
truth from whatever source it may come. 

Much of our truth comes from Jesus, but our 
Jesus is not the Saviour of orthodoxy. We Univer- 
salists do not believe in the Christ of Nicaea, or in 
the Christ who is the same as God, who is God in- 
carnate, the “only begotten Son.” We do not 
believe in the assumed humanity of God, but 
rather in the achieved divinity of man. We do 
believe that Jesus was a man who attained to such © 


fullness of life as may well be termed divine human- 


ity, and we do believe that he teaches us how to live 
abundantly. Emerson once wrote in his Fournals, 
over a hundred years ago: 

The belief in Christianity that now prevails 
is the unbelief of men. They will have Christ 
for a Lord and not for a Brother. Christ 
preaches the greatness of man, but we hear 
only the greatness of Christ. 

We feel today no need of deification to lend author- 
ity to Jesus, nor of vicarious atonement to assure 
us of salvation and make us men. If this be religious 
heresy, as well as good sense, let the ultra orthodox 
make the most of it. It is a truth, far from negative, 
that unites us with Jefferson and Emerson and 
Lincoln and Gandhi, and Albert Schweitzer, as well 
as with the majority of Universalists and Unitar- 
ians, and with thousands of other liberals, brought 
up in orthodox denominations, but not yet aware 
of their affinity with us. It is a truth, however, that 
not all of us accept, and we must remember that we 
are no better than our brothers who do not accept 
it. In mutual respect, though only partial agree- 
ment, let us revere Jesus together. 
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We believe that no one denomination has any 
right to call-its church the church. There is no 
scriptural warrant for such a claim, nor has history 
subsequent to apostolic times revealed that it was 
God’s will that only one Church should survive. 
Jesus founded his church, the fellowship of all of his 
follawers, not upon Peter the man but upon Peter’s 
profession of faith in him. In the passage in which 
Jesus humorously calls Peter the rockman (in 
(Maithew), we read nothing about apostolic suc- 
cession and the Roman Catholic Church. 

We expect our ministers to be first of all men, 
not theologians or pulpiteers. Not through apos- 
tolic succession, or the laying on of hands, is the 
priest’s ministry made valid, holy, and efficacious; 
through his divine heritage as a man and his talents 
as a leader, spiritual guide, and practical worshiper 
and parish counselor is his ministry made valid, 
holy, and efficacious. That the priesthood is either 
a craft or a personal sanctuary for the pious, that 
the priest is a miracle-worker and must sacrifice his 
manhood to piety, conformity, and the dictation of 
a hierarchy — these notions we oppose. Let us not 
forget that virtue originally meant manliness. 

There are no saints in our Church. We do not 
canonize people, sometimes centuries after burning 
them at the stake — we do not canonize people 
because legendary accounts or “‘pious frauds” have 
given to their lives aspects of peculiar holiness. We 
do find inspiration and noble models of conduct in 
such personalities as Jefferson and Emerson and 
Lincoln and Gandhi and Jesus. Far more wonder- 
ful to us are the great humanitarians and ethical 
teachers, and also the humble, common men of 
quiet honesty and courage, than the saints of 
superstitious legend. In some of the legendary 
accretions to the story of Jesus, we find beautiful 
poetry, if not historical fact to be taken literally as 
the bases for fantastic dogmas. Remarkable stories 
of natural human devotion and martyrdom are 
inspiring enough without the support of super- 
natural events. Humanity is noble enough in 
itself, and the drama of history is full of heroic 
lives. 

It may seem that the history of Universalism has 
been a story of successive subtractions from Cath- 


‘olic tradition; yet with every subtraction have gone 


change, addition, and growth additions. In no 
church are there greater resources and inspirations 
for worship. The ideal Universalist chapel is illum- 
inated by the sun of truth streaming through 
splendid storied windows and lighting up the 


sculpturing. The light of God illuminates Jesus 
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and his disciples, but also Confucius, Lao Tze, and 
Hillel and Ramakrishna, Plato and Aristotle, along 
with many others. It is not a chapel built for Mary 
and the Saints; instead of being the cathedral of 
Our Lady, it is the meeting house of Our Brothers. 
It represents not an investment for future salvation 
in some geographical heaven, but an investment in 
the good life of the here and now. On one side of 
this vast chapel are portraits of Newton and 
Pasteur, Clara Barton, Florence Nightingale, and 
Madame Curie; and opposite stand portraits in 
stained glass of John Murray, Hosea Ballou, 
Jefferson, Channing, and Emerson. Instead of 
Athanasius, we are happy to find Arius, Socinus, 
and Servetus, beside Calvin and Luther. Among 
the greatest men are the artists of all kinds and the 
scientists, not the theologians alone. Jefferson, 
Lincoln, Gandhi, and Albert Schweitzer are among 
the greatest humanitarians represented. 

I see behind the altar of this ideal Universalist 
church a huge bookcase containing representative 
writings from the vast Bible of humanity. Side by 
side, cheek by jowl with the Old and New Testa- 
ment, I see the sacred writings of Mohammedanism, 
Hinduism, Taoism. Included are the best in the 
writings of the poet-prophets and_philosopher- 
priests of all times, including today. What a house 
in which to worship! 

Worship is an experience that meets our needs, 
not a periodic assumption of piety. Worship is not 
sentimental adoration of God, with prayers of 
flattery and petitioning. It is a continual strength- 
ening and restoring of man’s sense of worthship, of 
faith in himself in relation to his fellow men and 
God. Aesthetic and intuitive, emotional and in- 
tellectual, it is an experience consisting of self- 
evaluation, respect for all men, and reverence for 
the beauty, truth, and love which we call God. 
Through such prayer as enables a man to con- 
template life from the highest point of view, man is 
continually strengthening himself to live with 
greater personal and social integrity in a world of 
powerful disintegrative forces, but also most 
assuredly vital spiritual resources. Men, not the 
sheep, look up and are fed. This truth about wor- 
ship is a truth that unites us in a dynamic fellowship. 

Another truth about worship is that it is not 
merely a Sunday-morning, in the church building 
experience, but an everyday activity. We expe- 
rience this sense of worthship through our good 
works. Evangelical meetings for. the purpose of 
temporary conversion or missionary campaigns to 
convert the heathen to Christian.dogmas—these we 
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consider not only a waste of time and energy but 
also exceedingly harmful. There are too many 
really vital needs of humanity to be met. That is 
why we direct our energies into such useful channels 
as those of our. service committees — work camps, 
camps for diabetics, provision for displaced persons, 
leadership training institutes, in which our leaders 
are helped toward modern and practical interpre- 
tations of religion. The story of Albert Schweitzer, 
among countless others, is a constant example to us. 
A distinguished theologian, literary critic, and phi- 
losopher, as well as an accomplished musician, 
Albert Schweitzer felt that his religion was shallow 
without social action. Therefore he renounced all 
ambition for personal fame in the intellectual world 
and started studying medicine in his thirties so that 
he could minister in a practical way to the needs of 
his brothers in Africa. This is Universalism in 
action. But we cannot all do dramatic things like 
this. Our ways of living our beliefs are usually on a 
smaller scale and nearer home, yet no less vital and 
significant. We can help to conduct a modern-kind 
of church school, in which we avoid teaching child- 
ren stories and religious habits which they will have 
to unlearn when they get out into the world. We 
can take an interest in our youth and work as 
parents with our children in the Youth Fellowship. 
If we don’t care about such activities they won’t, 
and they need our help. These are only a few repre- 
sentative ways in which we can live our Univer- 
salist beliefs. 

I am convinced that the truths that unite us are 
the truths that function in our society, that find us 
and meet our needs. Too many of the beliefs that 
unite us have been beliefs of reaction and negation. 
Many traditional creeds show distrust of humanity 
and such things as official indexes show distrust of 
truth as revealed by science and realistic literature. 
Because we had lost faith in human nature in the 
Middle Ages, we thought that only the Seven 
Sacraments and the priesthood could save us from 
the Seven Deadly Sins; and we have too often since 
resorted to the mechanisims of ecclesiastical and 
civil laws to legislate morality and world order, 
under Calvinism, for example. What we need today 
are affirmations growing out of the re-interpretation 
of traditional doctrines and truths newly discovered 
through experience and growth. Among these 
truths of re-interpretation and discovery are the 
leading beliefs of Universalism. These leading 
beliefs are the following: confidence in the intelli- 
gence and goodness of persons; response to the 
spiritual leadership of Jesus and other divinely 
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human teachers; belief in the separate though - 


harmonious functioning of Church and State; 
respect for the truth, from whatever source it may 
come, including Bibles other than the Christian; 
good works that really increase the well-being and 
happiness of all men; and the replacing of intoler- 
ance, and tolerance too, with understanding, 
sympathy, and respect for persons. 

Because we have the questing spirit of free men, 
we stand stoutly against narrowing sectarianism 
and try to co-operate freely with all men of good 
will, including even the ultra-orthodox members of 
other denominations. The world is divided into 
religions, religions are divided into denominations, 
sects, individual churches. And churches - are 
divided into liberal and conservative. Let us un- 


divide and unite, either casting out our differences. 


or penetrating below them to human sympathy 
We must come together in the spirit of the broadest 
humanity; for without one humanity, there can be 
no such thing as one world, and without one world 
there can be.no such thing as world order and en- 
during peace. To do this, we must transcend 
dichotomies of liberal. and conservative, Christian 
and heathen, the chosen and the damned. We must 
unite as brothers in a world of brotherhood. This is 
today’s call for liberals. We must a// be liberals in 
this sense, all searchers after the truth that shall 
set us free — and the Latin word for free is /iberalis 
(liberal).. We need a liberalism such as we have but 
rarely practiced and have scarcely yet conceived. 
It is not enough to be broadminded — even pump- 
kins are broadminded. It is not enough to be pious, 
for we are living in a world in which isolation from 
humanity and undue concern about private salva- 
tion is the Unpardonable Sin. The church“today 
sends out a call for liberals as never before. Never 
mind Mr. Expedient or Joe Caution; they, together 
with Mr. Cynic and Mr. Worldly Wiseman, will be 
won over by truth at long last. 

Some confounded cynic has remarked that peace 
must always divide the world and that only a 
gigantic attack from some other planet could 
possibly unite all men on this earth. If this is true, 
if we can unite only for self-preservation against 
attack, let us remind ourselves that we are now 
under attack. The common enemy is not an army 
from Mars; it is an army working from within, and 
it goes far deeper than communism. We are faced 
with the necessity of a united humanity to fight off 
the disintegrative forces of self-destruction — in- 
tolerance, race-prejudice, the ambition of dema- 
gogues, the false gods of Ignorance, Greed, and 
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Matnmon. Nothing less than a universal religion 
and a universal ethic can save us. Nothing weaker 


than a firm bond of.universal humanity can build a 


peace and insure happiness over the whole world. 
There is really only one essential religion in 
America and the world today, however numerous 
the cults, codes, and creeds—and that is the 
religion of brotherhood and democracy. The two 
major obstructions to the spread of that religion are 
sectarianism and authoritarianism. One of the 
wisest of the religious aphorisms in Coleridge’s 


_ Aids to Reflection is this: ‘“He who begins by loving 


Christianity better than truth, will proceed by 
loving his own sect or church better than Chris- 
tianity, and end in loving himself better than all.” 
The great religious alternatives of our time — and 
unless we choose the right ones, we are doomed — 


are these: sectarianism or universalism, authoritar- 


janism or the brotherhood of universal humanity. 
As Powell Davies has said in America’s Real 
Religion: 
The world will never unite behind a 
Christian creed, or any other creed. Hindus, 


Mohammedans, Confucians, Taoists — they 
will no more accept the Christian dogmas or 
the spiritual supremacy of the Christian Church 
than a modern-minded American will. But 
they will accept the religion of Thomas Jefter- 
son and William Ellery Channing. They will 
accept the religion of Abraham Lincoln. They 
will accept the religion of the American re- 
formers, the American heretics, and the New 

World poets. 

Not that there is no room in the world for 
religious denominations. It is not the special 
emphasis of one religion as over against another 
that does the damage: it is the authoritarian 
claim. to supremacy. That and the. trans- 
gression of freedom and brotherhood. 

You and I are convinced that this religion is not 
American or not merely American. It is as large as 
humanity and as profound. Clearly, we must go 
beyond Christianity to the religion of Jesus; and 
with Jesus and other great leaders of men, we must 
go beyond theological differences to universal 
truths. 


Fall Meeting of The Board of Trustees 


Stanley Manning 
HE BUDGET session of the Board of Trustees 


is always a strenuous one, and the meeting held 
at headquarters September 21-22 was no exception. 
Every member of the Board was present, together 
with officers and staff members who are not trustees. 
Nearly the whole of the first day was spent, from 
ten in the morning until after eleven at night, 
trying to fit together expected income with the 
necessary program of an active, on-going church. 
No one was satisfied with the result, for the actual 
result will depend entirely upon the response to the 


Unified Appeal. 


After an opening prayer and the approval of | 


minutes, Dr. Cummins gave a report, presenting 
several matters for consideration. The temporary 
absence of some ministers in the chaplaincy raised 
the problem of their pension fund payments, as 
well as that of conserving the work of the churches 
they have served. One immediate forward step 
was taken, in planning for a seminar for all new 
ministers at headquarters, to acquaint them with 
denominational machinery, and the help available 
there to them and their churches. 

Dr. Cummins also presented a cordial invitation 
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from President Sills of Bowdoin College to hold the 
next session of the General Assembly on the campus 
in Brunswick, Maine. The invitation was gladly 
accepted, with the exact time to be arranged, either 
in late August or early September of 1951. 

The new departmental organization of the church 
became evident in the way reports were presented, 
that of the Department of Business Administration 
filling all the rest of Thursday. Expenses for the 
past year had been kept well below the budget 
adopted by the General Assembly at Rochester, 
but the failure of the churches to meet their fair 
share resulted in a considerable deficit. It is worth 
noting that New Jersey, West Virginia, Mississippi, 
Illinois and the District of Columbia had exceeded 
the amount asked from all their churches. Fifteen 
states showed an increase in their gifts over those 
of the year before. It was voted to change the 
fiscal year of the church so that it will end on 
June 30, so as to make easier the preparation of 
reports for a summer or early fall convention. 

The Budget Committee received warm praise, 
both for the careful and thorough way in which it 
had done its work, and for the long hours spent by 
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its chairman, Mr. Mulford, between sessions of 
this meeting, in revising the budget as work on it 
progressed... ; 

Various items of business occupied the Board for 
the whole of Friday morning and afternoon. Greet- 
ings were sent ‘to Dr> Roger F. Etz, former secretary 
and general superintendent, and to Mr. Louis 
Annin Ames, former president of the General Con- 
vention as it was then, who are seriously ill. Greet- 
ings also were sent to the New York Convention on 
the occasion of its 125th anniversary. 

Much thought was given to the appointment of 
various committees, especially the Commission on 
Church Union, which will carry forward the dis- 
cussions with the Unitarians regarding a federal 
union of the two bodies. This Commission and the 
committees for the next General Assembly will be 
‘announced as soon as acceptances are received. 

It was voted to defer the printing of a denomina- 
tional directory until after the next General 
Assembly, when its minutes can be included. 

There was discussion of the kinds of literature 
needed, together with the ever-present problem of 
financing the printing costs. The Literature Com- 
mission and the Department of Education both 
have valuable material in process of publication. 
The latter is sending out more detailed helps for 


our schools dealing with curriculum and worship, | 
emphasizing the need for newmethods and materi- — 


als in a changing world. 

With the report of the Department of Service 
Projects there was considerable discussion of the 
badly needed repairs on Jordan Neighborhood 
House in Suffolk, and the Department was in- 
structed to proceed at once to have the building 
made entirely safe for the valuable work being 
done there. Visitors have reported unanimously 
that the program is extremely valuable and ought 
by all means to be continued. 

The revision of the by-laws of the church and its 
laws of fellowship was placed in the hands of the 
Department of Survey, which has already been 
studying them. 

Mrs. Springall, president of the Association of 
Universalist Women, who had made valuable sug- 
gestions during many of the discussions of the two- 
day session, was asked by Mr. Latham to speak 
of anything that was a concern of that organization 
and the whole church. She told of the enlarged 
program at the two diabetic camps, attended this 
year by one hundred and thirty-eight boys and 
more than one hundred and seventy girls. She was 
particularly concerned about the work being done 
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in connection with Ginling College in Central 
China, because of the criticism which some might 
level against anything being done in areas controlled 
by the Communists. We are assured that the money 
spent there is going directly for educational and 
welfare work among the people, whose need js just 
as great, no matter what the government may be. 
Funds are sent through Church World Service, so 
there is no reason for criticism on the ground of 
possible aid to Communism. The trustees voted 
unanimously their approval of the work being done 
and the methods used. 

It is remarkable what a spirit of Christian fellow- 
ship can do in bringing about harmony, if not com- 
plete agreement, when a group of earnest and con- 
secrated people meet to solve knotty problems 


-such as the trustees faced when they met. There 


were sharp differences of opinion, as always, but 
good will and good cheer throughout the session. 
And there were many expressions of appreciation — 
to Mr. Latham, whose courteous way of presiding, 
helped to make the meeting a pleasant one, how- 
ever strenuous. 


The officers of the New Hampshire Universalist 
Convention elected at the session held in Man- 
chester in October: Errol S. Morse, treasurer; 
Mrs. Lewis Pike, trustee; the Rev. George Niles, 
trustee; Atlee Zeller, president; the Rev. William 
W. Lewis, executive minister; Mrs. Jessie Taylor, 
secretary; the Rev. Gustav Ulrich, Chairman of 
the Fellowship Committee; Arthur L. Smith, 
vice-president; Mrs. Fred King, trustee. 

A campaign for subscribers for ‘‘The Christian 
Leader’ will be conducted by the New Hamp- 
shire Convention. ; 
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Washington Conference of Laymen 


S.D. Butler 


HE CONFERENCE has covered a tremendous 

scope: basic principles of Universalism, service 
projects of the Universalist church, church pulpits 
and preaching, church finances and ministers’ living. 
Each of these major subjects has been introduced 
competently by one of our number, and each dis- 
cussed vigorously, at times tensely, often from quite 
divergent viewpoints, by this bunch of self-starters, 
who, far from having to be propelled or cajoled into 
discussion, had rather to have the stop-watch 
thrown at them. 

The immediate mental picture formed at men- 
tion of the word “‘church”’ is still a minister in a 
pulpit with a message. How the conference dealt 
with church pulpits and preaching will therefore 
come first. With a deep conviction that the applica- 
tion of Universalism is the answer to the world’s 
problems, Mr. Snow, the discussion leader for this 
subject, made these central points: that to fulfill 
the mission of our church preaching should satisfy 
people’s longings for individual peace of mind and 
soul, and help individuals, with the divine potential 
which they all have, go forward co-operatively in a 
common purpose to do the will of God, which is to 
live by universal law, and thus make peace among 
men possible. 

He read eight suggested points and questions for 
discussion which had been sent to him in response 
to an advance request mailed out last summer for 
assistance in shaping this portion of the program in 
accordance with the desires of the laymen who 
would attend. The conference actually only got 
through with one of them, and the majority con- 
clusion was somewhat at variance with the point 
as recorded, the frequently heard admonition to the 
clergy, “Keep away from politics, world affairs, and 
internationalism. Stick to ethical, philosophical, 
cultural, and religious subjects aimed at the in- 
dividual.” A few rose to give forcible expression 
either of general support or general dissent, after 
which the issue was crystallized in a motion giving 
qualified support in words which finally shook down 
to, “We believe that when dealing with political, 
economic, and social matters, our pulpit should 
emphasize the moral and religious aspects.” The 
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motion was passed 38-15, the nays presumably 
reflecting the view expressed by some that the 
motion still sounded too much like an attempt to 
“hamstring our ministers.’ “Emphasize” was an 
improvement over “stick to,” but the admonitory 
“should” still bothered me. Some favor was in- 
dicated for a prefatory declaration of unequivocal 
belief in a free pulpit, but the idea was introduced 
rather late in the discussion to be incorporated, and 
members were anxious to get on to other matters. 

The laymen have much left to discuss in this field 
at some later time. May I interject the hope that 
as we resolve these issues concerning the functions 
of and services needed from the pulpit, we do not 
stimulate or encourage attempts to circumscribe 
the field of our ministers’ religious and ethical 
leadership, or to compromise their voices, which 
often leave them with the unwelcome choice of 
suffering for their integrity, or retreating into safe 
mediocrity which fails to touch the life about them 
with any genuine impulse to goodness. Any of us 
may with propriety assume the right to suggest the 
harmfulness of overemphasis or inept presentations 
when they appear to us as such, but there is a corre- 
sponding duty to inquire into and try to understand 
the minister’s intentions and his sermons’ ethical 
implications before being too free with our counsel. 
And it is not unreasonable to ask a minister to try 
to supply certain unfilled needs that we feel, for, 
of course, it can be that “‘the hungry sheep look up 
and are not fed.” 

When pulpits and preachers and laymen effec- 
tively expound the implications of our bond of 
faith, said Mr. Snow, the Universalist church will 
grow, and when ‘ ‘our ordered lives confess the 
beauty of thy peace’, all mankind will want to be 
one of us. 

At the Friday evening session, Mr..Springall gave 
us a comprehensive historical and current survey 
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of the service projects of the Universalist church 
and their specific ‘accomplishments, considering 
them all as an outward expression of our faith. He 
covered our overseas projects in Holland, Hungary, 
and Germany; the question as to their continuance 
in Germany and their resumption in Japan; the 
outstanding and distinctive work of our two dia- 
betic camps; Jordan Neighborhood House; service 
projects at state hospitals; and many others, past 
and present — truly an impressive list for a de- 
nomination so small in numbers. His survey was a 
job worth doing, and painstakingly carried out. 
Few had previously acquired the broad grasp and 
complete picture which it gave us of the fine 
humanitarian services of the Universalist church 
through the years. 

There was not as much discussion as warranted 
on this, subject, but the issue inevitably arose 
whether the church in its present financial situation 
can aftord to continue all its projects, and whether 
we should not devote primary attention to our own 
back yard. This issue was resolved, so far as the 
conference could do so, when on Saturday, endorse- 
ment was given to the whole group of financial 
recommendations which the Budget and Control 
Commission has made to the Board of Trustees, 
including one for a thorough analysis of all service 
projects to determine the extent to which they are 
justifying themselves. 

What absorbed the discussion period following 
Mr. Springall’s address was the portion of it de- 
voted to church extension, in which he cited figures 
as to numbers of churches, ministers, church and 
church school membership, and youth fellowships, 
all declining in greater or less degree from those of 
ten and twenty years ago. These touched off many 
comments, and since nearly everyone who arose 
had a new statistic to offer, which usually challenged 
the accuracy of previous ones, it was finally decided 
to try to find just where we do stand, and voted 
that the chair appoint a committee to determine 
exactly the number and types of churches, the 
number of active ministers and the total number of 
members and adherents, with instructions to report 
at the next General Assembly and publish in the 
Leader. 

Issues pertaining to church finances and minis- 
ters’ salaries and pensions were ably set forth by 
Mr. Seron, to the accompaniment of a working out- 
line on which notes could be taken. Skipping those 
concerning local finances, let me read those which 
he posited for the national level: Is the financial 
policy of The Universalist Church of America 
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proper and sound? Have all sources of funds been 
tapped? Should deficit financing be continued? — 
If program is to be reduced, where do we start? Is 
the Unified Appeal important and essential? These 
are practical questions which the now-to-be-organ- 
ized laymen of the church realize they must face 
and answer, with wisdom, realistic appraisal of ” 
facts, and sympathetic concern for the maintenance 
of those services which are demonstrably essential 
to the vitality of the church and the fulfillment of 
its mission. They realize the insistence of these 
questions the more since after hopeful majority 
support at Rochester a year ago of a budget requir- 
ing some seventy thousand dollars, of Unified 
Appeal contributions to balance, and sustain the 
existing scope of operations, the total raised by the 
Appeal fell over twenty thousand dollars short of — 
the goal and forced the continuance for another 
year of the rapid rate at which unrestricted capital 
funds have had to be drawn on for current expenses. 

Between a demand on one side for a balanced 
budget now and on the other, a call for a clearer 
definition of the purposes of the available un- 
restricted capital funds before officially mentioning 
a balanced budget, a middle ground position was 
taken; to endorse as moving toward that end, the 
recommendations which Mr. Seron reported that 
the Budget and Control Commission had made to 
the Board of Trustees of The Universalist Church 
of America. These include (1) the transfer of the 
treasurer’s office to U.C.A. headquarters, (2) ex-— 
ploring the recoverability of some two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars in the funds of defunct 
churches, (3) consolidating the Publishing House — 
and the Department of Publications, (4) re-exam- 
ination of the aid-to-churches program, (5) looking — 
to local churches for financing of publications and 
adjusting volume to quantities they will take, and 
(6) analysis of service projects. 

Mr. Seron also made a forthright plea to us to 
meet the problem of ministers’ salaries. Citing 
figures from a limited survey revealing fifty-seven 
out of one hundred and six ministers reported to be - 
receving less than three thousand dollars a year. 
He laid it down that we cannot expect to attract 
top caliber men without assurance of a decent 
living. (Approval of this statement implies no 
mercenary motive on the part of those choosing the 
ministry for a lifework nor any disparagement of 
the many fine men of sacrificial spirit now serving 
our churches.) He followed with specific recom- 
mendations for the study and development of a 
more adequate pension plan. A much more respect- 
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able plan than one which pays four hundred dollars 
a year to a man of twenty-five years of service at 
age sixty-eight is obviously needed. Determined 
action can produce it, said Mr. Seron. Here is 
another challenge for our newly organized laymen 
to seize. 

To the three inspirational addresses on our pro- 
gram, at the only spots where the members of the 
conference could not talk back to the speakers, time 


permits only brief reference, but both were very 


fine and very pertinent contributions to our think- 
ing. (Editor’s note: The text of these addresses by 
Senator Allen and Commissioner Mason together 


-with that of Mr. Strahan’s sermon appear in this 


number.) 

The first subject on the program has been left 
until last in its evaluation. The issues which its 
presentation raised kept cropping up in all the 
sessions, and it has the most dynamite in it. After 
a scholarly presentation of the developments since 
a century and more ago which have led to the 
breakdown of the old religious dogmas and cer- 


’ tainties to which people clung, and urging repeat- 


edly throughout his address that “humanizing” 
and not “theologizing” be the testimony of our 
religion, Mr. Badger set these forth as ‘“The Truths 
That Unite Us” (reported as faithfully as I can in 
‘this brief compass) : 


Faith in the goodness of man; (wherever you 
have profound theism, there is humanity 
in it, he said, or profound humanism, a recog- 
nition of the qualities we call divine—and 
there the twain do meet.) 

The greatness of the Bible and of the writings 
of other prophets, thinkers, and poets as due 
to the great insights we find in them, to the 
fact that we find ourselves at our deepest 
points of being in reading them; 

Jesus as the example of a man who attained 
such richness of life that he could well be 
called divine humanity; 

The church as an institution through which 
all try to attain worthiness, which recognizes 
none as saints of peculiar holiness; 

Preaching as a matter of getting people to feel 
and live life on Jesus’ pattern, rather than 
emphasizing theological distinctions; and 

Worship as an act of restoring “worthship”’ 
rather than sentimental adoration. 

He keynoted them all as going beyond and back of 
_ Christianity to the religion of Jesus, and with him 
and other spiritual leaders of mankind to the 
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universal essential religion of truth and brother- 
hood. 

At the conclusion of his address, the conference 
was divided into nine ‘‘buzz sessions’”’ — the latest 
in group thinking — which buzzed at a great rate 
for fifteen minutes or so and then reported their 
widely varying reactions back to the conference. 
There is not time enough to cite them all. One gave 
the speaker deserved commendation for what it 
called his ‘‘calm and clear presentation of the best 
in Universalism.”’ The address brought forth two 
reactions revealing sharply that many are troubled 
by the state of the church and some determinedly 
out of sympathy with trends in Universalism as 
they see them. One was the expressed desire for a 
new statement of the fundamentals of Universalism, 
“concise, definite, and constructive,” with which to 
give a quick answer to people who ask, “What is 
Universalism anyway?” or who pass off members of 
our fellowship as those people who do not believe in 
God. (We were reminded, however, by others that 
in the 1935 Avowal of Faith and many excellent 
brief basic pamphlets, such as those of Kapp, 
Cummins, and Olson, we already have meat for the 
needed answer.) 

The other reaction, expressed all the way from 
doubt and concern to open charge, at that time and 
periodically throughout the conference, sees the 
Universalist Church led away from God and its 
Christian orientation by humanists, to take the 
supposedly cold form of an ethical society, and 
thinned out by small-u universalists in the process 
of transforming it into a universal religion. I’m a 
peaceable person, and dread sailing knowingly into. 
mined waters, but an honest evaluation of the con- 
ference cannot fail to recognize that this funda- 
mental schism in our fellowship broke open here. 
A motion to ask all churches to make a written 
statement as to their desires concerning the further- 
ance of the new doctrine, as it was called, was lost 
32-9, but the schism is there and needs urgently to 
be resolved. I believe that it can be resolved, given 
mutual respect and good will, and earnest efforts 
toward mutual understanding. 

And here I venture into the field of theology, so 
perilous for the layman, but only for the purpose 
of promoting understanding between the divergent 
groups in our fellowship. 

The word universalism in its essential meaning 
bars exclusion. The Universalist church has evolved 
to the point where it requires no doctrinal test, 
where its measure of what is important is how a man 
lives and not what his theological conceptions are. 
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Its bond of unity centers not in a creed, but in a 
common purpose, variously, but not contradic- 
torily expressed as “to do the will of God,”’to live by 
universal law, to realize the divine potential in all 
humanity, to practice brotherhood. I venture the 
assumption thdt the’e phrases are synonymous. 
“By this shall ye know that ye are my disciples, 
that ye love one another.” 

If this is the right conception of the Universalist 
church, it can and should “contain” every group 
within it, to adopt the phrase of one conference 
member who spoke to the issue. No group should 
try to capture the denomination from the others, 
nor take away their opportunity to give expression 
to their religious impulses in the form most real or 
honest or satisfying to them. J do not believe that the 
members of any group in our church have any such 
desire or intention. If any do, on one side or the 
other, possibly it should be admitted that those 
who adhere strictly to theistic conceptions and 
forms of worship have the stronger title to a lien on 
the denomination, but even their Universalism, it 
should be remembered, has evolved a long way from 
that of John Murray. I would like to feel assurance 
that there is room for all, and earnestly believe that 
the kingdom of God, whatever the meaning that 
term may convey to you, will be sooner realized if 
that is the case. 

If in dealing with the antipathies expressed in 
our discussions I take more time to make the so- 
called left-wing positions understandable, it is be- 
cause those who hold them are more commonly 
misunderstood. So saying, I proceed further along 
the laymen’s forbidden paths, first with this com- 
ment, again adapted from a conference member’s 
floor contribution: admonitions to “get back to 
God” tend to mean the particular conceptions of 
God held by those who use the phrase, which con- 
ceptions, the minds of those admonished can prob- 
ably not profess and maintain their integrity. 
I believe that whoever tries to live worthily and to 
practice genuine brotherhood is doing the will of 
God, in whatever form or lack of form he conceives 
the deity, or through whatever form of worship or 
contemplation or lack of either he seeks to bring his 
life into line with the forces of good in the universe. 
Failure of one who lives humbly at his best to use 
the traditional forins of communication may not 
justly be ascribed to pride-ruled illusions of self- 
sufficiency nor characterized as ignoring God. “Not 
everyone who sayeth unto me Lord, Lord, shall 
enter into the kingdom of Heaven, but he that doeth 
the will of my Father who is in Heaven.” 
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Two quotes from the floor discussions, so apt and 
so succinct that I appreciate greatly the oppor- 
tunity of carrying them away with me from the 
conference, seem very appropriate for closing this 
section of commentary. One: ‘‘We can have diver- 
gent interpretations and shall allow them if we are 
going to be universal.” And the other, ‘““Why are 
we afraid of new thinking? Aren’t we universal in 
our thinking? Only free men dare think, and Uni- 
versalism makes free men possible.”’ 

Let us then, from right wing and left wing, from 
square in the center and off center, accept and look 
beyond the externals of theological profession and 
practice of form and ritual, and try to see in each 
other’s designs for living, what we say is our.only 
test of worth, the strivings there observable to 
serve our common purpose, then in generous mutual 
respect join hands and hearts in its fulfillment. 

And now for the misgivings over universal 
religion. They seem to me hardly pertinent to the 
issue. There is no reason why it should take the 
form of a thinned-out, watered-down mixture of 
doctrinal Christianity, Hinduism, Buddhism, and 
the rest. Our very nature as a body bound together 
by a common purpose and allowing for divergences 
in creed precludes it. There would be no necessity 
for harmonizing of creeds. The groups who would 
want to join us are those in whose minds, following 
the trend of ours, ideals and practices of living have 
superseded sheir creeds as tests of worth, even 
though, like perhaps a majority of our fellowship, 
they may have retained their creeds as personally 
satisfying. In short, a universal religion, universa- 
list in principle, could have a more solid and sub- 
stantial foundation than any movement for good 
ever had before on earth, because fixed on the one 
essential common purpose which now unites us. 
We could perhaps more readily than now share each 
others’ rich resources of inspired thought and liter- 
ature, without the necessity for any international 
committees to consider and devise mutual adapta- 
tions of form and doctrine. Those in other parts of 
the world who are in liberal groups which have 
grown out of the dominant religious traditions in 
their regions, may, while gladly joining in a feder- 
ated universalism, not unnaturally prefer to retain 
the time-honored ties they feel, as Gandhi, though 
essentially one of us, preferred to remain a Hindu. 
If a majority or any number of American Univer- 
salists prefer to retain the Christian tie while joining 
with others throughout the world to serve our 
common purpose, the broader fellowship need not 
keep them from doing so. In any event, few of us 
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sidered set for universalism. 


would want to lose any of the essential legacy left us 


by the teacher of Nazareth. 


_ The great transformations of the last fateful 
half-century, which have made us one world in 
fact, if not in name, have faced us with the aus- 
picious opportunity and the stark necessity for 
advancing universalism, with all that it means to 
us, as a principle, and putting it into practice. It is 
time, way past time, for the peoples of the earth to 
recognize and feel their common humanity, their 
common kinship as children of God if you will, 
and to act accordingly. Groups of devoted souls 
who feel it strongly enough, however small, might 
pave the way. The world stage may well be con- 
And none could 
justly decry its dearth of spiritual and emotional 
content in such a setting; we need only be on guard 
not to wash it out to mere sentimentality. 

It was to me a happy circumstance that at the 
opening of the conference, a telegram of fraternal 
greeting was received from Dr. Eliot for the officers 
and board of directors of the American Unitarian 
Association, in which he said in part, ““We recognize 
the challenging opportunity now opening for the 
cause of liberal religion in this country and we 
earnestly hope that Universalists and Unitarians 
may unite for working strength to meet it effec- 
tively.” The possible bearing of the federal union 
now being shaped for consideration by the churches 
of both denominations on the issues before us was 
not injected into the discussions of this conference, 
but it may well be the clue to the solution of some 
of our vexing problems, and I for one should like to 
see it included in our thinking another time. It is 
only fair in this connection to say that I am a 
merged Unitarian-Universalist in a small church 
which has been federated for forty-two years, 
holding not a divided but a fused loyalty, with 
equal warmth and strength toward each fellowship. 
I believe in a united free church of America, in a 
universal free church. Universalist is too grand a 
word to let the “‘ist’’ restrict it. 

There is much gratification that the conference 
never lagged, that those present spoke their minds 
so readily and forcefully. ‘“You listen to me” was 
the opportunity the program deliberately offered 
for one of the discussion sessions. That’s fine if 
“T’ll listen to you” goes along with it, and means 
taking in your thought to check against mine, not 
just listening long enough to think up a rejoinder. 
With all the vigor and occasional tenseness of dis- 
cussion, I sensed good will and a willingness to 


listen as well, though inevitably we fell somewhat 
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short of the full understanding we need to go for- 
ward to fulfillment of the goals we seek together. 

It was a good conference eminently worth hold- 
ing. There is abundant opportunity ahead for the 
new permanent organization of laymen which is to 
grow out of it to do constructive thinking and work. 


FORWARD 


With the World’s Peoples 

LONDON—Figures recently made public on 
the basis of Treasury reports reveal that Great 
Britain, instead of being the “beggar nation” so 
often portrayed, has actually contributed to other 
countries and to world recovery, since the end of 
the war, only $904,400,000 less than it has received 
from other lands in loans, grants, and all forms of 
aid. Britain’s help to recuperation of other nations 
in the form of loans, gifts, overseas investments for 
recovery purposes, and permissions to draw on 
blocked sterling, totals 1,570,000,000 pounds, while 
it has received 1,893,000,000. The difference is 
323,000,000 pounds, which, at current exchange 
tates, amounts to about $904,400,000. (WP) 

* * * 


QUITO—Refugee musicians who have been re- 
settled in South America by the International 
Refugee Organization have done so well that calls 
for more talent of the same caliber have been sent 
out from various capitals in the Latin American 
republics. 

An example is the experience of Ecuador. When 
the symphony orchestra of Guayaquil gave the job 
of conductor to Jorge Roberto Rayki, the Hungar- 
ian refugee, the result was so good that nine addi- 
tional musicians are being sought. And Ecuador has 
more recently been seeking a refugee choreographer 
for classical ballet, especially from Russia or the 
Baltic countries. (WP) , 


REMEMBER THE UNIVERSALIST PUBLISH- 
ING HOUSE IN YOUR WILL and perpetuate 
your support of this vital servant of Universalism. 

A bequest in your will to the Universalist Publish- 
ing House becomes a lasting, living memorial to you 
and your dear ones as you direct. 

“I give and bequeath to the Universalist Publishing 
House, 108 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Massa- 
chusetts, the sum of $............ y 


Write to George Jigarjian, Treasurer, for any fur- 
ther information you desire. 
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The Meaning of Diberal 
Christianity for Times Like These 


lowels B. Mason 


SUBSCRIBE to the fundamental belief in the 
final triumph of good over evil in the universe. 
You also subscribe to that belief. 

Need I say more? 

We are the happy people. 

Clarence Darrow, the greatest advocate of our 
generation, called me that, once. Darrow was an 
agnostic. Years ago in Chicago we tried law suits 
together. He knew of my abiding faith in the 
sanctity of human personality. But he liked me, 
nevertheless. He knew that I believed in the pro- 
gress of mankind, onward and upward. “Lowell”, 
he said to me one day when we were seated at the 
counsel table waiting for court to convene, ‘““There 
are two kinds of people in this world; the happy 
people, like yourself, and the informed, like me.” 

At the time the missionary spirit was not strong 
within me so I felt no need to explain the tenets of 
my faith, nor need to recount them tonight, for you 
and I are of the same persuasion. 

So let us get right at the meat of the thing. When 
we discuss liberal Christianity in times like these, 
we accept the basic fact of liberalism, and also the 
stark realism that most of the world today will have 
no truck with it. 

Why it will have no truck with it is the important 
question and one that must be answered before we 
can assess the impact that we hope our faith can 
have upon this era. This is the era which the his- 
torian Schlesinger calls the “Age of Anxiety” 

I doubt if liberal Christianity will overcome com- 
munism in Europe, and I feel it will not overcome 
it in Asia. The vast potential of the totalitarians 
for obtaining the blind obedience of millions of 
people, intellectuals as well as the Mortimer Snerds, 
is startling! It is phenomenal! 

The flight to the Ant State, the retreat from 
personal identity and_ self-responsibility, _ these 
things we know are the order of the day throughout 
the communist world. We do not have to prove 
them because we admit them. But why do these 
conditions exist? That’s the right question. “Why?” 
And to ask the right question about a problem is 
always more important than getting the right 
answer to the wrong question. Let me illustrate 
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with the same example that Korzbyski uses in his 
new book, The Manhood of Humanity. 

Korzybski wanted to drive home the point that - 
in practical life, people are apt to accept words and 
ideas as facts. 

Let’s not take such an indefinite word as 
itarianism” or “communism”. Let’s take the very 
objective word “lightning.” Everybody knows 
lightning, but does everybody agree as to what it is? 

Millions of human beings define a stroke of 
lightning as the punishment of God directed towards 
evil men. Others believe lightning is a natural, 
casual, periodical phenomenon. Yet there are more 
millions who define it as electricity. 

In the case of the first definition, when lightning 
struck a house, people’ naturally made no attempt 
to save the house or anything in it because, accord- — 
ing to their views, lightning was a punishment for 
evil sent from Ged, and any attempt to prevent the 
destruction would be an impious act. 

Now in the second instance, people who believe 
lightning is a casual, periodical phenomenon would 
try to save what they could from the burning house — 
and let the matter go at that. 

In the third instance, those people who have a 
scientifically correct definition of lightning provide 
their houses with lightning rods. 

I have given you three classes of people in the 
order of what you and I believe is the correctness 
of their definition. Here are three different sets of 
supposed facts about lightning, all of them not 
only at variance with each other, but each set of 
facts brings about different reactions in people. 

Now, here let’s see how we come out if we apply 
the same classifications to present day ideas of why — 
totalitarianism is so widespread. 

But first let me enjoin upon you that while I 
have been identifying the restraints upon liberty as 
flourishing in foreign countries, I have been a little 
less candid about America. 
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Why do people believe totalitarian dangers in this 
country come exclusively from an outside force? 
Of course, it’s always more picturesque to think our 
peril is a ruthless, barbaric enemy rather than to 
admit the greater peril comes from ourselves.” 
admit the greater peril comes from ourselves. ‘The 
fault, dear Brutus, lies not in our stars, but in 
ourselves.” 

The origin of a police state is not always traced 
to the imposition of an outside will. What foreign 
country forced communism on Russia? Facism on 
Germany? Or Italy? None! 

Democracy is like a castle. The perils to it drift 
always to the weakest part. The main bastion: of a 
fortress is never a point of breach. It’s the rear 
postern, the tiny crack in the wall,the hidden cul- 
vert beneath the cook house through which the 
attackers gain the inner chamber. In the past, the 
frontal attack against democracy was by force and 
arms,—by quartering soldiers amongst the people, 
by writs of assistance, and taxation without repre- 
sentation. Our forefathers took care of those. 

But constant vigilance is still the price of liberty. 
In our Federal Trade Commission, there crept into 
our procedures, back nine years ago, an attempt to 
eliminate the principle of personal guilt as the basis 
for the impositions of sanctions, and to substitute 
the Russian concept of social danger. In a half 
dozen notable cases, there was an effort to impose 
cease and desist orders against defendants without 
observing the usual formality of proving the de- 
fendants guilty of an offense against the govern- 
ment. I am happy to say that the present Com- 
mission appears to be very aware of this abortive 
effort and has had no part in the same. 

On the other side of the forest, we find those who 
are fighting communism so blindly that they would 
kill liberty in the name of saving it. 

What present day evaluation we may put upon 
our Chief Executive is ofter! tinctured with our own 
political leaning, but as a Republican whose father 
was a Republican United States Senator, and whose 
sister was the first Republican Congresswoman 
from Illinois; and myself, many years ago, a twice 
elected Republican State Senator, I venture the 
estimate that Harry Truman’s veto message aimed 
at the recent thought control bill will go down in 
history as the clearest call ever issued against 
__ hysterical action on repressive legislation. 

But our purpose is not to identify the trend 


_ towards the total state, but to determine why the 
_ trend. 


we 


We Universalists discard the idea that com- 
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munism and the totalitarian state has been forced 
on civilization as a punishment of God for. evil men. 
The old concept of the visitation of the wrath of 
God is, so far as I know, accepted by none of the 
thoughtful theologians, and to me, anything which 
violates the sensitivities of humanity has no place 
in anybody’s definition of the Supreme Being. 

As to the second reason, there are those who 
believe that the cruelties of Nazi genecide or 
Russian pogroms, the slave labor, whether it be of 
Siberia or Buchenwald, are the natural, casual and 
periodical phenomena of the human race. For their 
cynicism I can have only pity. I regret they have 
not been exposed to the Universalist creed; or if 
they were, it didn’t take. 

This brings us to what I consider a more intelli- 
gent appraisal of the why and the wherefore of the 
present day threat to individual liberties, “The 
Times Like These’. 

Properly to evaluate times like “these” we must 
have some concept of the times like “those”. 
History is the prologue of what is happening today 
and our economy, our polity, and our religion are 
but broadened streams that started hundreds of 
years back. 

They tell an interesting story about John Murray, 
the first Universalist to preach in America. It is 
said when he was affiliated with Whitfield’s Taber- 
nacle in London, John Wesley sent him to save a 
lady who had fallen from orthodox grade into the 
dire clutches of Universalism. Murray’s mission 
was to reindoctrinate her with the living truth; at 
least, the living truth as the Wesleyans saw it. This 
was a mistake, for as all well-informed, present day 
Universalists know, you must never underestimate 
the power of a woman! At any rate, the lady won 
the argument and Wesley lost a cohort. 

Much as I would like to credit the feminine sex 
with this important conversion to liberal Christian- 
ity, I am inclined to believe that the industrial 
revolution which began in John Murray’s day did 
much to create the free church. From the time of 
Homer down to the birth of Murray, the method of 
making cloth had been practically the same. 
Suddenly, when John Murray was a young man, a 
series of inventions revolutionized the existing 
methods of industry and brought about the Indus- 
trial Revolution. Watt and the steam engine came 
upon the scene. James Hargreaves invented the 
jenny which operated eighty spindles at a time 
instead of one. Eli Whitney’s cotton gin and Cart- 
wright’s power loom made machinery take over 
where hands were used before. The factory sup- 
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planted the domestic system of home Oe The 
Industrial Revolution, based on the ‘cold imper- 
sonality of machinery, broke down the old protec- 
tive paternalistic securities, the feudal responsi- 
bilities of the home craft, and it failed to develop 
within the new éconémy thé satisfactions of artisan 
ship and self-skill which before had given a sense 
of belonging to the common man. Industrial free- 
dom brought with it religious freedom, but the 
perpetual burden of choice (the necessity for self- 
determination of one’s own credo) which goes with 
liberal Christianity can drive many people to a 
point where indecision rules the roost and man is 
devoid of a reason for existence. 

Totalitarianism was quick to exploit that void. 
Arnold Toynbee puts it this way in War and Civil- 
ization: ““The truth is that the Spirit of Man abhors 
a spiritual vacuum; and, if a human being, or a 
human society, has the tragic misfortune to lose a 
sublime inspiration by which it has once been 
possessed, then, sooner or later, it will seize upon 
any other spiritual food that it can find — however 
coarse and unsatisfying this new fodder may be — 
rather than remain without any spiritual suste- 
nance at all.” 

How the communists take advantage of Toyn- 
bee’s truism is pointed out in Schlesinger’s book, 
The Vital Center. 

Professor Arthur Schlesinger won the Putlitzer 
prize for his book, The Age of Fackson, before he was 
twenty-nine. He is not only a competent historian, 
but a kindred spirit with us for he, too, is a liberal 
Christian. In his Vital Center, he portrays an imag- 
inary monologue with Lenin speaking to Abraham 
Lincoln as though he were alive in Moscow at the 
time of Trials and Terror. He imagines Lincoln 
visiting Moscow, softly and without fanfare. Yet 
the people somehow would be drawn to Lincoln, 
would recognize him, would surround him. His 
humanity and compassion would suggest the 
grandeur of freedom itself, would stir in the people 
memories of old promises of liberty. There would 
be cries, sobs, confusion, until Lenin would appear 
with his armed guards to break up the crowd and 
arrest the gaunt, merciful man. In the night Lenin 
might visit Abraham Lincoln in the depths of the 
Lubianka. _ 

“Why have you come to hinder us?” he would 
ask. “You went into the world,” Lenin would con- 
tinue, ‘‘with a promise of freedom which men in 
their simplicity could not even understand, which 
they fear and dread — for nothing has ever been 


more unsupportable for a man and a human system . 
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_ paying the price for its systematic cultivation of 


‘which had heretofore bound together the feudal 


than freedom. Thousands and tens of thousands 
may be strong enough to live by your freedom, but 
what of the millions and hundreds of millions who 
do not have the strength to turn their backs on 
security; or do you only care for the strong? We 
care for the weak, too. Would you forget that man 
prefers peace, and even death, to freedom of choice? 
Men will cry aloud at last that the truth is not in 
freedom for the fearful burden of free choice imposes 
too many cares, too many unanswerable anxieties. 

“There are three powers and three powers alone 
able to conquer the conscience of these impotent 
rebels — miracle, mystery and authority. You 
have rejected them all, but are all men as strong as 
you? Is the nature of men such that at the moments 
of their deepest spiritual difficulties, they can 
reject miracle, mystery, and authority and cling 
only to logic? You ask too much from man, for 
men are slaves. We have corrected your work. We 
have founded our power on miracle, mystery and 
authority, and men rejoice that they are again led 
like sheep.” 

This is the diabolical philosophy that communism 
bases its strength on. 

Can liberal Christianity generate a living emo- 
tional content, rich enough to overcome the anxie- 
ties incited by industrialism and strong enough to 
compete with present day monolithic tyranny 
based on the dramatic qualities of miracle, mystery 
and authority? 

What has modern liberal Christianity to offer 
the tens of millions? We base our membership on 
gratuitous consent. Persuasion we use only when 
we are asked for it. We lean towards tolerance and 
diversity. Our constant search for truth discourages 
dogmatism and our love of skepticism discourages 
hero worship. The liberal church will never give us 
a man.on a horse. In the place of theology and — 
ritual of hierarchy and demonology, liberal Chris- 
tianity sets up a belief in intellectual freedom and 
unrestricted inquiry. Today liberal Christianity is 


those who are unwilling to subscribe to a common 
belief. As J. H. Newman says, “Many a man will 
live and die upon a dogma. No man will be a 
martyr to a conclusion.” 

The ironclad dogma of medieval churchdom con- 
soled and fortified the bulk of the people. It con- 
stituted a system where men with limited knowledge 
and a fear of freedom lived what they believed were 
whole lives. But the free church lost the protective 
tissues (to use a phrase coined by Schlesinger) 
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religion. The liberal church by its nature dissipates 
rather than concentrates its internal force. The 
thrust of the liberal faith is away from fanaticism. 


We burn no Joan of Arc, nor dig up the bones of a 


Wycliff. 

In America there is no occasion to say, “Play the 
man, Master Ridley. We shall this day light such a 
candle by God’s grace in England as I trust shall 
never be put out,” as Hugh Latimer said to Nicholas 
Ridley in 1555, when they were burned at the stake 
for their liberalism. 

The Secretary of the International ‘Association of 
Liberal Christianity, Dr. Faber, who is minister of 
the Dutch Reformed Church at The Hague, visited 
America this spring. Dr. Faber predicted that 
liberal religion was the only hope for peace in 
Europe and in the world, but the learned Doctor 
believes that until a church is firmly established 
that will provide a program to match the dramatic 
teachings and the alluring promises of the Com- 
munists and the Neo-Fascists, the trend will be 
away from organized religion. I hope that Dr. 
Faber’s hope that liberal religion is the only hope 
for peace in Europe and the world is not true. 
I doubt if we want the liberal church to match the 
dramatic techniques of the communists. The 
totalitarian stands for dramatic blind unity. This 
means a single vision of alleged truth, a single 
leadership which understands this so-called “truth”, 
a single party to enforce this “truth”, and a single 
undifferentiated mass upon which this “truth” is 
enforced. And the singleness, which is the essence 
of totalitarianism, is expressed, of course, in the 
leader or the politbureau — the all-powerful, un- 
limited ruler against which the mere individual has 
no rights. This blind unity is dramatic but it is also 
demonic. Against this evil unity the liberal church 
stands for the privilige of diversity. 

As for something to match the alluring promises 
of the communists, my church promises me nothing 
— nothing that my own heart cannot give. There 
is no free lunch in Universalism; no pie in the sky. 
Nor is there any marching to the heady drums and 
blaring trumphets of a mob psychosis such as one 
sees in totalitarianism. 

I will tell you what liberal Christianity means to 
me. The whole history of liberalism would lack any 
meaning if its significance lay in the visible results 
of its church’s actions. To me, the value of a 
church cannot be measured alone by the collective 
activity of its congregations. The fruits of liberal 
Christianity can be best measured by the way its 


followers face their problems at hand. As James 
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Bryant Conant says in Our Fighting Faith: 

In terms of my faith it is unthinkable to say, 
as some have said, that men died in vain in 
certain wars because the proclaimed objective 
was never won. To me whether a man lives or 
dies in vain can nevér be measured by the col- 
lective activity of his fellows, never by the fruits 
of war or peace. It can be measured only by 
the way he faces his own problems, by the 
success or failure of the inner conflict within 
his soul. And of this no one may know but 
God. . 

The fortress of liberalism lies in the inner con- 
science of individual man. Jesus was surrounded 
by many disciples who looked to His kingship as a 
temporal one. He was a great disappointment to 
them. The multitudes that laid palms at His feet, 
the devout throngs that lined His march to Cal- 
vary, many, many of them. were there — if you will 
allow me to use an incongruous metaphor — to get 
on the band wagon. 

Make no mistake. With these people I have no 
quarrel. I love people who get on band wagons. 
It’s a very human trait. But those who expect the 
liberal church to dress itself up in all the panoply 
of a circus wagon, miss the spirit of our faith. 

The liberal church was never meant for power 
politics. Our chassis is not designed for it. 

Billy Richardson, now departed, who was my 
friend — who fed me when I was broke — once 
said, ‘““Lowell, keep thy shop and thy shop will keep 
thee’. I would change one word in that old- 
fashioned bit of advice, ‘““Keep thy church and thy 
church will keep thee’. 

If men of vitality, of courage; of integrity, will 
keep their liberal churches, Hugh Latimer’s candle 
of freedom will never go out. 


Universalist Trattiviionel Service Unit; Man- 
teno Hospital, Illinois, 1950. 
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The Church and The Future 


Frederick N. Allen 


We must look: aboutus for our responsibilities as laymen, acting 
progressively that our churches may carry a stronger program to 
our people even though this may mean changes that seem out of 
If our pioneering spirit is dead, then so is our 


step with the past. 
Church. 


INISTERS are not with us this week end. 
They, however, will be vitally interested in 
our reactions, but if they were here I think you 
would hear them say among other things; if the men 
were half as interested as the women, we would 
have no church problems. Women are doing more 
than their share in your church and in mine, and 
not only in church, but in all fields of service. This 
apathy that is ours seems stronger in the male than 
the female, although I should hate to admit it if we 
had women with us this morning! Women buy 
more than eighty per cent of all goods each year; 
women cast in 1948 national elections over sixty- 
five per cent of the vote; in my state, two years ago 
a woman beat two powerful opponents for the 
United States Senate; and this fall a woman came 
within seven thousand votes out of ninety thousand 
cast in the first Congressional district of winning — 
the first Democrat in fourteen years to even come 
close in a Congressional race. Women in politics are 
not only taking an active part, they are rightfully 
taking over because they assume the responsibilities 
of getting things done and of getting out and 
voting! A trend in public service over ten years will 
show you that women now have gained nine per 
cent in the numbers holding state, local, or national 
office. Ministers and politicians lean on women to 
get things done because they can count on them. 
Let’s see where the apathy starts, let’s look at the 
age groups of out denomination. We all try to see 
that the little tots get to Sunday school if even Dad 
just drives them down then picks them up later. 
The little children get a lot of religion from sincere 
and capable teachers, they come home with a sense 
of security and interest that is more Christian than 
the attitude of some parents. They move along 
into the older grades and into the senior church 
school. Denominationally we are, and always have 
been, high in religious education. Great leaders in 
our Universalist church like Susan Andrews, have 
constantly guided religion for the churches; and her 
successors are following in equally capable ways. 
Our national young people’s society, first the YPCU, 
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founded in 1889 at Lynn, Mass.; and the successor, 
the Universalist Youth Fellowship, has carried out 
for over sixty years a program to develop Christian 
leaders for the church. Many of our number have 
gone into the ministry from the guidance they 
received in the local YPCU or UYF group, it has 
served the church with vigor and supplied its lay 
and spiritual leadership over the many years. 

Then we come to the real hurdle, the young adult, 
the interest lags as the new job holder becomes 
absorbed in his daily work and as the new wife and 
mother spends up to twenty hours a day just to 
keep her new home going. 

Therefore, the program for these young people 
must of necessity be something of real attraction, 
if we are to hold them. Our churches do have pro- 
grams designed for young adults, but from my 
observations they consist primarily of a series of 
social events which are not enough to hold any 
group for more than a year or two. Worthwhile 
projects, dealing with a purpose for which the 
church was formed, are constant magnets, but 
social events soon lose their appeal. 


This, then, is the vital group on which we must 


concentrate; this is the group that we cannot afford 
to lose if there is to be a future for Universalism. 
How, then, can we make our church more com- 
pelling to our members and those who will soon be 
in that category? 

During the early years of our denomination, 
starting with the heroic efforts of John Murray and 
through such powerful figures of Universalism as 
Hosea ‘Ballou, Walter Balfour, Thomas Whitte- 
more, Lucian Paige, and the Skinners, we moved 
forward because these men and their followers 
took definite stands on the eccelesiastical and the 
every day problems of their communities. Today, not 
only in our churches, but also in our business men’s 
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setvice clubs, the emphasis to stay neutral in 
political events is causing a breakdown of the pro- 
gressive and pioneering spirit. In our efforts not to 


offend our neighbors, we are failing to take a stand 


on issues which are of vital concern in our every day 
living. If the churches will not take an interest in 
public affairs, then they are no longer serving the 
needs of their laymen and laywomen. I am in no 
way indicating that the primary purpose of the 
church is not to provide spiritual guidance, but in 
providing spiritual guidance, how can the church 
fail to take stands when Christian principles of right 
and wrong are at stake? It is true that many of our 
ministers occasionally speak out from their pulpits 
on public issues, but usually only in extreme cases 
and as individuals. Why can’t the church under- 
take on a local, state, and regional basis the solving 
of the universal problems of welfare, taxation, edu- 
cation and other matters which confront state and 
local governments? 

Some groups are lobbying our state legislatures 
and the national Congress on the liquor and temper- 
ance question, and have been doing so for years. 
Ministers appear at public hearings in our state- 
house when bills relating to Sunday sports, lotteries, 
and beano, are under consideration, but I haven’t 
seen any representative of the church appear at a 
public hearing on important legislation dealing with 
taxation, education, or public safety. 

Speaking of public safety, one project which 
could be undertaken by your church, or by mine, 
whether it be in Ellsworth, Maine, or Chicago, 
Illinois, would be a drive to reduce the terrible toll 
on our highways. Here is a problem far greater 
than any other. Here is a national disaster which 
annually kills thirty-two thousand persons and 
seriously injures more than a half million. What a 
tragic commentary that in twenty years time we 
should have killed and injured more persons in 
highway accidents than in all the wars America has 
fought since the Revolution, and up to and includ- 
ing the present Korean conflagration. It has been 
my pleasure for the past six years, as chairman of 
the state’s legislative Motor Vehicles Committee, 
to work very closely on this situation in Maine. 
And in our state, as in yours, with the exception of 
the untiring efforts of the state police, one or two 
automobile and trucking associations, and the 
P.T.A. no one does much but say, ‘“How tragic” 
when they pick up their morning paper for the 
latest accident boxscore. 

Every one is genuinely interested, but no one 
seems to realize the menace that is upon us. For 
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example, in Maine last year, and I naturally cite 
examples from this state because I am familiar with 
them, although the statistics for your state are 
about the same in this field, we received twenty-two 
million dollars from highway revenues, and yet 
when I tried to get twenty-five thousand dollars for 
a highway safety allotment to be directed by state 
police, it was turned down! A mere pittance to save 
your life or mine, and yet it failed, while a bill for a 
seven million dollar rail-highway bridge sailed 
through with no delay. Four years ago we intro- 
duced a bill calling for blue and red blinker lights 
for snowplows and sanding trucks, plus an auxiliary 
light for the plow when extended over half the 
road — we were killing many people who ran into 
these slow moving storm vehicles —can you see 
any opposition to that legislation? Well, that bill 
barely passed the house by a vote of 74-67 and the 
argument against passage was that it would cost 
the towns or contractors about thirty dollars for 
the lights. Since the bill passed, fatalities from this 
catagory are down ninety-three per cent, and every- 
body thinks it is great legislation. You see we have 
much to do on highway safety. Your church should 
look into the picture and get to work. 

Here is a field that needs action now, here is a 
problem that can not be overdone. Here is disaster 
that strikes your home or mine sooner or later. Did 
you ever stop to realize that your chance of going 
through life without a serious auto accident is less 
than one in five. 

Churches could move ahead in this field by prod- 
ding their state and local officials to set up an all- 
out highway safety campaign, to intensify driver 


_ training programs in the high schools (no doubt 


your state already is doing some of this sort of work, 
but it is doubtful if it covers even half the high 
school students), to insist on strict law enforcement 
of present statutes, clean up ticket-fixing which 
exists in too many communities. You will find that 
law enforcement agencies and local and state 
governments will welcome your help, and they will 
find plenty to do for Your group. In your town as a 
local church you can start to work at once; as a 
state church organization have your superintendent 
set up a committee to keep posted on activities at 
the state capitol. When your legislature goes back 
into session, and forty-six of them go into session 
next January, watch for legislation dealing with 
this important field. Be alert and remember “‘the 
life you save may be your own!” 

Does the suggestion that I make, that we look 
about us to see what local services we can perform, 
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sound as though we were straying from the spiritual 
purpose for which the church exists? To me it 
seems all the more important in these trying days 
that we lead, not follow, our people in their every- 
day problems... 

The terrific pace df modern life has taken its toll 
in human minds. Our mental hospitals have had 
an increase of some ninety-five per cent in case 
histories in the past twenty years. Here is another 
spot for service to our people —here is another 
place where the faith of Christian living can save 
the mind of someone close to our homes. Why is it 
that every day we hear of some friend that has 
fallen from the pace — some person who has “gone 
away for a while because of a nervous breakdown?” 
Where else is a better place for help in such cases 
than in the strength and healing power of the 
church. Where else can a man relax from this roar- 
ing world about us, than in the House of God? 

A few weeks ago, as a member of a legislative 
study group, I went through one of our state mental 
hospitals. Why were we inspecting the plant? 
Because it was crowded, because more beds were 
needed, because more funds were required to take 
care of the overtaxing of facilities; the same is true 
in all our states. Here is a dark and menacing 
shadow hanging over this America of the speed of 
light, here is a cloud that will shut off the sunlight 
of the most important land on earth. 

The church can play a vital role in the years 
ahead in dealing with just this one field alone. It 
can save its members and the community from in- 
creasing mental loads. Laymen: Here is a job we 
can do! 

Why do I suggest these items for church service? 
Because I feel that in many cases our efforts as in- 
dividual churches are wasted on superficial projects 
of temporary value. Sure, it’s nice to have a party 
or dinner to raise funds for repainting the Sunday 
school or recarpeting the church aisles, but let’s 
get going on something of more value! The work 
we are doing, as a denomination here in America 
and overseas is wonderful. It is all the more remark- 
able when one examines what we have to work with 
in the way of finances and total church support. 
What could we do if one hundred per cent of our 
people pitched in with aid instead of about ten 
per cent. Let’s be truthful. How many of us here 
know much about the marvelous Universalist field 
work that has been done in Europe and in this 
country? How many did anything of real value to 
help this program? I imagine you will find very 
few. 
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Let’s not overemphasize finances, but money is 
needed for the church program. Why are our 
churches poverty stricken? Why must our ministers 
look for other work in the summers or even during 
the winters to augment their disgraceful salaries? 
Why should a church of liberal thinking and eg 
acting people be so stingy in their giving? Our 
church of the future must have a new concept on 
giving to the church. We must think in terms of 
dollars, not quarters—we must realize that during 
inflations such as these the fifty-cent dollar goes a 
short distance for the pastor’s grocery bill just as 
it does for our own — the dollar given for field 
service work goes only half the distance it used to go. 

Our people must be taught to give and to give 
generously — not as an added thought on Sunday 
morning from the cash they happen to find in their 
pockets at 11 A.M. Drives for our church should 
be for five hundred thousand dollars not for fifty 
thousand dollars! 

This week end we are in the process of asking 
questions. This week end we hope that a few of 
them may be answered, but if we expect to go home 
from this conference with a total solution we will be 
dismayed. It will take many hours, days, weeks, 
and months, and many more church conferences 
before we are at a higher plane than today — a 
plane which we feel is more efficient in the work of 
God and His church. 

Just as a building must be built step by step with 
careful planning, so must we build this church for 
the future. We have need of an architect to draw 
plans, we must excavate for a solid foundation that 
the building will not topple from above; we must 
lay with care the foundations and slowly move up- 
ward with studied patience and conscientious 
attertdance to our task. 

We must take the factors of church attendance— 
church finances—church programs, and weigh them 
one against another to see if the balance is there— 
and to see if each is contributing the utmost towards 
the goal we all attain. As laymen we are impressed 
by numbers, by largeness, by impressive glamour— 
our churches are judged too often by this standard 
as are all other efforts in 1950. 

In my town there is the “society church”, where 
it is considered the social register attends—in _my 
town there is the church that boasts “two services 
a day” — there is the church that was just built at 
a cost of a million dollars, there is the church that 
has the largest Sunday School in New England. 

In my town not long ago there was a church that 
had phenomenal success in boosting membership, 
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One third of the registered delegates were absent when this Washington Conference picture 


was taken. 


it tripled in less than a year, at Communion services 
sixty to one hundred persons would hasten to join— 
it was the greatest rush to a single church I ever 
saw. What was the reason? At first it was the 
brilliant minister who attracted them. He was a 
good and great minister who attracted members 
and truly served the church, then others rushed to 
join because the Jones’s went there. Then came a 
year when the minister left for another parish, and 
the-members left in droves! My point is, gentlemen, 
that no church can be a one-man or one-minister 
church, in the seeming rush of Sundays, the huge 
turnouts for the church fair, we must have people 
who are looking for spiritual guidance, not looking 
at Mrs. Jones’ new fur coat. We must have people 


who want to meet the challenge of service, not 


people who want to meet the social register! 

~ Does your town have “A” church? Is it ‘“‘smart”’ 
to go to Church? Look about your town and see 
where your church fits in the glamour of 1950. You 
may be glad it isn’t the biggest and so-called best 
in town! 

As Universalists are we trying to “keep up with 
the Jones” in our church and religion, even as we 
envy the 1950 Lincoln sedan and ranch type house 
of our next door neighbor? Are we consciously or 
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unconsciously seeking the superficial plant and 
trimmings of a neighbor church instead of con- 
centrating on service to our people, even though 
it be from a little white painted building? 

Let us then be aware of these problems and at the 
same time do what we can to retain the enthusiasm 
of our young people as they move into the adult 
church. 

I say from experience, that the young people of 
our church coming from our Universalist Youth 
Fellowship bring a tremendous religious feeling 
with them and are truly ready to serve the church. 
Their spirit can, and sometimes is, broken by a dis- 
interested adult parish. The young people I worked 
with in youth work some fifteen years ago, all agree 
that the UYF programs they attended were the 
most important and inspiring church experiences 
they had had during their religious life. The friend- 
ship circles at Ferry Beach, a service in the old 
Potter meeting house at historic Murray Grove, 
and the thrilling fiftieth anniversary candlelight 
parade at Lynn in 1939 stand out in my own 
memory as highlights of my church life. 

The church of the future holds much for Univer- 
salism if the laymen take these young people into 
church work and church responsibilities. 
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A Man and His Conscience 


John W. Strahan 


Why do people-create and support a society for the propogation of 
religion? Why do they attend such an organization and what has 
such a body to offer to its supporters that would justify their 


attendance and loyalty? 


Rag HAS always been ahunger in the human 
heart for some adequate explanation for our 
existence here on earth and the purpose of living. 
The great mystery of our origin and the vast 
expanse of the universe are riddles of such com- 
plexity that some reason must be given. 

Primitive man explained the thunder and the 
wind with supernatural answers. The very effi- 
ciency and orderliness of nature and its inflexible 
laws have caused the inquiring mind of man to 
believe that there must be a creator endowed with 
superlative and everlasting ability and power. This 
assumption, of course, rests on circumstantial 
evidence, but evidence fee eS. The answer 
given that our world is the result of blind chance 
and fortuitous circumstance is more unreal and 
hard to believe than to accept the idea of a creative 
power, called God. To propitiate this potent diety, 
early man resorted to sacrifice and ritual, which 
later became the service of worship in the church. 
Those in charge of religion, soon became a caste, 
and the priest stood at the side of the ruler, in 
power and influence. But the Church, as such, 
filled the great need of man in his search for the 
unknown and became the most vital force in human 
society. In spite of the facts that subsequent dis- 
sension and cleavage into sects have changed the 
picture into many competing segments and_phi- 
losophies, one thing stands out above the clamor 
and that is that religion, of whatever church, fills 
some need and spiritual guidance to someone. 
Uniformity in religion is not possible and is hardly 
desirable, as diversity engenders thought, and 
attack and defense of position stimulates progress. 

Why do persons go to one church rather than 
another, or, in fact, go to church at all? It is safe 
to say that most people inherit their religion. A 
few hardy souls become apostate and leave their 
early pastures for greener fields afar. But the vast 
majority follow the course of least resistance and 
thrive on the fare to which they are accustomed. 
Truth is hard and the realities of life unpleasant, 
so why make a change. But it is in church and 
church alone that we ever hear ourselves exposed 
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and exhorted to change for the better. It is the 
power house of spiritual rehabilitation. However, 
the phasmagoric schemes of the reformer, the 
cacophony of the revivalist and the measured 
tread of ecclesiastical authority must all be sub- 
jected to the same careful scrutiny. Human 
society is not as simple as we would like it to be, 
and is not a ready patient for palatable nostrums 
and glib panaceas. But we know that the church, 
representing religion, reaffirms that life has a 
meaning and purpose and that we can best perform 
our part by the constant improvement of ourselves 
and our environment. Better people will alone 
create a better world. Any social or political 
order must ultimately rest on the character, good 
will and sincerity of each and every one of its 
citizens. It is to this objective that the Church 
must bend its collective back. . 

Church going is also dictated by a desire for 
companionship and often leads to lifetime friend- 
ships and associations. I have heard young men 
say that they went to church to meet the girls. 
I wonder if that goes for old men also? But the 
fact remains that a friendly church atmosphere 
will draw communicants much better than one 
dominated by coldness and diffidence. It is my 
view that doctrine plays a lesser role in church 
attendance than is suspected by many ministers. 
People must receive inspiration and a soul warming 
mesgage from a church and they will search until 
they find it. 

I will also add as one who has graduated from. 
the ranks of orthodoxy that it is better to go to a 
church of whatever faith than to none. To entirely 
divorce oneself from the beneficent influence of 
religion is to become mired down in spiritual 
sterility, despair and complete disillusionment. 
The church tends to prevent you from having faith 
in nothing. The soul needs the church as the 
athlete needs the gymnasium. Go to church and 
learn to flex your spiritual biceps. 


But why go to a liberal church? What do we 
mean by a liberal anyway? He is a person who is — 
willing to listen to opinions adverse to his own with- 
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out rancor and ready to defend his position wish 
fairness and good will. He will also admit the good 
in others while affirming his own. He will keep an 
open: mind and admit new truth when it comes, 
however jarring it may sound. He avoids dogmatic 
statements and final convictions and will try to 
preserve his sense of humor and balance. He will be 
free from prejudice and avoid gossip and scandal. 

To associate yourself with a group bent on such a 

mission is an opportunity alone offered by the 

liberal church. 

Just in what does the liberal and the conservative 
differ in religion? I would say in two respects, in 
attitude and in emphasis. The attitude of the 
orthodox is that religion has reached its final and 
authoritative truth in the creeds and dogmas of the 
Church, while the liberal opens his mind and heart 
to the light of new truth, even though it may con- 
found earlier judgments. The emphasis in ortho- 
doxy is on belief while liberalism. demands the prac- 
tice of the principles of Christ, not merely their 

acceptance. It is not what you claim to believe, 
'. but what you do that makes you a Christian. 

We liberals, however, must avoid the pitfalls of 
cynicism and not become so coldly logical that we 
appear to have ice water instead of blood in our 
veins. If you begin to debunk everything, you end 
up by completely debunking yourself. Remember 
that anything can be ridiculed and everything new is 
not good. We must hold fast to the best in tradi- 
tional Christianity, its dignity, its beauty, its rever- 
ence, and its sentiment, without losing the crusad- 
ing spirit and desire for expansion and progress. I 
sometimes believe we could have a little less intelli- 
gence and a little more soul. In building more 
stately mansions, we can utilize the knowledge of 
the early architects of the Church and erect our 
edifice of the future on their deep foundations. 

Universalists must ever be resigned to be a 
minority. We cannot give the easy answer to the 
questioning soul of man which will be popular and 
cannot quote chapter and verse in support of thread- 
bare logic. The dicta of authority always have a 
reassuring tone. But, we who seek the truth in the 
expanding vistas of knowledge, and, like Adam, 
_ have tasted the apple of understanding, must be 
_ forever barred from an Eden of religious innocence 

and spiritual naivete. It is told of the Roman 

_ Emperor and sage, Marcus Aurelius, that one day he 

_ passed a farmer at work in his field. The tired 

' tuler, bowed down by the weight of empire, ob- 
_ served how pleasant it seemed to have only the 
_ simple tasks of the farm to perform, instead of the 
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complexities of State. The farmer retorted that the 
situation could easily be rectified, and suggested 
that they change places. The Emperor turned 
sadly away. 

Sometimes liberals tend to become discouraged 
by the apparent success of religions which dispense 
time worn cliches and adages, but we also know 
that the yeast of Universalism with its stress on the 
observation of the moral law, has had a great 
therapeutic value in expanding the hardened arteries 
of orthodoxy, so that sectarian differences have 
been mitigated and denominationalism is definitely 
on the wane. Outside of doctrinal trivialities most 
protestant churches today sound about alike, except 
to the practiced ear of the theologian. Even the 
walls of Rome itself, like those of Jericho, tremble 
at the clear trumpet blast of liberalism. 

Now we come to the crux of the whole question. 
What is the effect of church-going on you? There is 
a certain strange and unexplained inner. voice in us 
all which we call our conscience. The intellectuals 
say that it is only the result of centuries of trial and 
error, But this answer is unconvincing. There are 
few who are wholly insulated against this voice of 
conscience. The church’s task is to feed this still 
small voice. When a Roman Imperator returned 
from his conquest and was accorded a triumph as he 
rode past the cheering crowd, a slave stood behind 
him and reminded him that he was still only a man 
and that the same crowd would return to hoot him 
when his sun had set. What does this voice say 
to us? Let us look in the Bible for an answer. 
“What doth the Lord require of thee but to do 
justly, love mercy and walk humbly before thy 
God.” What is the meaning of this injunction to 
us? 

To do justly. How easy that sounds but how 
hard of application. When we speak of justice, we 
usually first think of legal justice and the law. Any 
functioning society must rest on impartial law and 
must be grounded on equity. Justice is such a 
precious thing that we call our highest judges by 
that name, hoping that they will live up to the 
dignity of the title. So that the first requirement is 
to obey the law and work constantly for its improve- 
ment and progress. When we become impatient 
with the law, we must appreciate that it is being 
administered by human beings and errors frequently 
creep in. You will recall from the Merchant of 
Venice 

“In Law, no plea how specious or corrupt, 
But savoured with a gracious voice 
Obscures the show of evil.” 
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es 

However true this may be, the law is still our only 
bulwark against chaos and must receive our obedi- 
ence and respect. 

But legal justice will not suffice and is only a 
small part of being just. We must be intellectually 
just, which means: ‘we must have sincerity and 
honor as well as cleverness. To be a hypocrite is to 
support the most insidious kind of injustice. Why 
do you think that the communist is so hated here? 
Certainly not because he may advocate a society 
free from the rights of property and believes in 
State ownership of the means of production, all of 
which could be accomplished by constitutional 
change. It is because he is a consumate hypocrite 
and even denies his own status under pressure. He 
believes that the end justifies any means for its 
accomplishment, however base and dishonorable. 
The depth to which hypocrisy can sink is shown in 
the trial of communists for alleged attempt at the 
overthrow of the United States Government. They 
drape themselves with the constitution and demand 
its protection, while they try to destroy it. Such 
persons are beneath contempt. To be self righteous 
is not necessarily to be just. Piety is not goodness. 
Cato, the celebrated Roman reformer and censor, 
was known as the “Just”, but one look at his 
crabbed face, hewn in imperishable marble, would 
suggest indigestion rather than justice. You can be 
just without a sour countenance and decent pleas- 
ures need not be forsworn. 

But further, to be just also requires a high degree 
of personal and economic honesty. Religion may 
be exemplified by paying your bills. Some of the 
pious folk who lived in the last century, who prided 
themselves on their devotion to religion, worked 
their employees fourteen hours a day and paid them 
a pittance. It is a moot question on just how far 
any man has a right to use his talents and abilities 
at the expense of his fellow men. Should the lawyer 
or the doctor charge all the traffic will bear? Has a 
business man the right to utilize national emer- 
gencies to corner necessities and raise his prices? 
Has a worker the right to give less than an honest 
day’s work for his pay or a group of workers the 
right to hold up the community for the sole cause of 
self interest? The excuse that Man’s necessity is 
my advantage, which has dominated most of our 
economic conduct, does not square with being just. 
Justice is a commodity that we think should be 
meted out to the other fellow, but not to us. Next 
time you try to get a parking ticket killed, recall 
that statement. 

But we must love mercy as well as practice 
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justice, or we become as cold and unbending as 


stone. 
“Mercy is above the sceptered sway 
It is enthroned in the heart of kings 
It is an attribute of God Himself, 
And earthly power doth then show likest God’s, 
When Mercy seasons justice.” 

Mercy is an indication of strength not of weak- 
ness. The weak man never forgives or forgets, but 
the great soul can forget the wrongs and insults 
which daily assail him. Mercy requires a spirit of 
live and let live, which rests on magnanimity and 
tolerance, thus making it possible for the human 
race to live together. When you consider that 
almost everyone’s interests impinges upon and to a _ 
certain extent conflicts with everyone else’s, it is a 
marvel that we get along as well as we do. On this 
basis, we have no reason for excessive pessimism. 

One thing which identifies an American crowd is 
the sympathy always shown for the “under dog”. 
That is why bull fighting would not go in this 
country, as we would all be for the bull. We all 
certainly need plenty of mercy for our eccentricities 
and smallness. Our wives will bear witness to this. 
It is the unthinkable cruelty of endless punishment, 
untouched by mercy, which brought the Univer- 
salist into open rebellion with the barbaric hell of 
orthodoxy. 

We must also walk humbly. There is a certain 
comic character in the press called Mr. Milktoast. 
We all know and laugh at his meekness. I recall 
seeing a movie not long ago which showed a man 
in jail, being interviewed by a young reporter. His — 
explanation for his incarceration was a dispute with 
his wife. The reporter, in disgust, demanded of 
him, ‘Are you a man or a mouse?” The answer 
came “‘A mouse”. This is not the humility that we — 
mean. Being truly humble is to be able to make a ~ 
fair appraisal of yourself and recognize your values — 
and deficiencies. The great man is always most — 
humble in his opinions, in recognition of the great — 
unknown zones of knowledge still undiscovered. — 
How the small.man likes to strut his importance! 
The besetting sin of most of us is our snobbery. 
Every person and group seems to feel better than 
every other one. There is a great difference in — 
being self-respecting and being arrogant. A thing 
which has caused me some amazement is the almost 
universal eagerness of the college student to “make” 
a fraternity. His ostensible reason for being in 
college is to get an education, but you would think 
that being a member of “Eat a Hunk of Pie” 
fraternity is more important. If you wish to take 
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a Eauise in snobbery, you should attend a meeting 
of the membership admission committee of the 
average Country club or college fraternity, and as 
they divide the sheep from the goats, you will see 
American ideals reach their nadir. Universalists 
must also remember that we have been blackballed 
out of heaven, if the statements of our more con- 
servative fellow religionists can be relied on. The 
smug and pompous attitude of these personages 
reminds me of Poo-Bah, the know-it-all windbag, 
of the ‘“Mikado”’, who declaims, 

“I am so proud, if I allowed, 

My family pride to be my guide. 

I’d volunteer to quit this sphere, 

As I'll leave you in a moment or two.” 

Whenever we begin to “feel our oats’ let us stop 
and try to recall how we arrived at our exalted 
state. Good health and fine looks may be the 
result of heredity. Knowledge and ability may be 
from your superior educational opportunities. Busi- 
ness and professional success comes more often 
from whom you know rather than what you know. 
Then just plain luck always plays a leading part 
in every life. Never discount hard work but with- 
out good fortune, your course will probably lie in 
shallows and in miseries. 

Let us take a game of baseball for an example. 
The difference between a safe hit and an out is the 
infinitely small angle with which the bat strikes the 
ball. Victory or defeat rests on such narrow margins. 
This generation has little to be proud of and we 
certainly have great difficulty in standing before our 
children as the heroes we would like to be. Unless 
some new tack is taken in the drift of current 
affairs, their inheritance will resemble Mother 
Hubbard’s cupboard. You cannot blame some 
‘show of skepticism on their part. In our lifetime, 
we have seen the fall of Germany, Austria, Italy, 
China, and Japan, the decline of France and 
Britain, and the destruction of freedom in Russia, 
so let us take heed, and as Americans show by our 
deeds that we deserve our freedom and privileges. 
To guard the hard won personal dignity of the 
individual, is our most vital task, and one in which 
pride and selfishness have no place. 

To do justly, love mercy and walk humbly, can 
only be accomplished by the possession of courage. 
Hamlet said that “Conscience makes cowards of 
us all,” but it is much truer to say that conscience 
makes heroes of us all. Hardly any great endeavor 
has been attempted without a display of great 
courage. There is no lack of physical courage, but 
very little moral bravery. How few men there are 
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who are willing to brave the hostile opinion of their 
fellow men. No one knows this truth better than 
a sincere liberal. 

Today our world stands at the edge of a precipice. 
After many centuries of supreme effort, man has 
attained some measure of individual dignity and 
liberty. Now we find this status being successfully 
attacked by those who would return man to the 
chains of a new feudalism, more sinister and abject 
than that of the middle ages. A total state ends 
religious and political liberty and stands like a 
Colossus across the path of freedom. Can we 
stand indifferently and see our culture subtly 
whittled away? The real issue between us and 
them is shall freedom and liberty abdicate in 
favor of a return of absolutism and suppression. 
Will we measure up to the call of our country and 
our church and our better selves? We must and 
we will. 


Bertram D. Coffin joined the staff of the 
Murray Press Division of the Universalist Pub- 
lishing House on November 1, 1950, as foreman 
of the print shop. 

Mr. Coffin started in the printing business at 
the age of fifteen as a ‘‘Printer’s Devil’ for a 
publishing firm where he operated job and 
cylinder presses and learned the fundamentals 
of type composition. He has had experience in 
several newspaper and job shops in various parts 
of New England and New York where he worked 
as linotype operator, job and cylinder pressman, 
hand and machine compositor and during the 
last twenty years, he has worked in the litho- 
graphy branch of the printing industry. 

Mr. Coffin comes to the Universalist Publish- 
ing House from the Lithomat Corporation where 
he was in charge of platemaking and negative 
work and also the printing for the Corporation. 
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Jordan Neighborhood House 
~ 1950 Denominational Challenge 


i hed PICTURES: on this page illustrate more 
vividly than words the task that confronts us 
at Jordan Neighborhood House, but it tells only a 
small part of the story. One photograph shows 
forty or more children lined up to take a turn on 
the one small slide on the playground. It does not 
show the worn and loose floorboards in the second 
floor Kindergarten room where this same group of 
children meets to carry on their program. It does 
not tell of the sixty-one years of service rendered 
by devoted leaders, working always under tremend- 
ous handicaps and substandard conditions which 
would have long since. discouraged less determined 
persons. 

Since 1889, the center has been rendering service 
to the Negro community in Suffolk, Virginia. At 
Jordan Neighborhood House members of this com- 
munity have gained educational and health advan- 
tages through its Kindergarten program, its mother 
and child clinic, and its library. The medical clinic, 
conducted in co-operation with the County Board 
of Health, is inter-racial. The salaries of the two 
workers are met through offerings from our Church 
Schools and a grant from the Association of Univer- 
salist Women. The running expenses are borne by 
the Universalist Church of America. 

Jordan Neighborhood House is now under the 
supervision of the Department of Service Projects. 
Thus it has become a total church program, rather 


than a project sponsored by the children of our 
churches alone. This year, our American Friend- 
ship Program will be held in the Fall. In the 
Church Schools, the Sundays of November 5, 12 
and 19 will be set aside as days on which the work 
of Jordan Neighborhood House will be stressed. 
On the last of these three Sundays, the special 
offering on behalf of our work in Suffolk will be 
received. At the same time, all of us—children and 
adults—will be thinking about the festival of 
Thanksgiving. We suggest that your Thanksgiving 
offering this year be definitely allocated for the 
work at Jordan Neighborhood House. Your offer- 
ings are credited to the Unified Appeal. 

Universalism has a tremendous opportunity in 
the South. It was a moving force behind those 
pioneer Universalists who established Jordan Neigh- 
borhood House sixty-one years ago and whose 
devotion has assured its continuance through the 
years since that time. 

This may well be a year of decision for us. Shall 
we accept the challenge that is before us to create 
at Jordan House a program of which we as a de- 
nomination can be proud—a program worthy of 
those who believe in the supreme worth of every 
human personality? Or shall we allow our work 
there to end ignominiously because Universalists 
have failed in their responsibility? 

Jean S. Fry 


Waiting to swing 


| 
| 
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Association Of Gnivehwalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


IN THE REALM OF IDEALS 

Twice a year the nine members of 
the National Board of The Associa- 
tion of Universalist Women meet 
for three days to review the current 
status of the Association and to con- 
sider details in all departments on 
which action should be taken. 

The fall meeting of the Board was 
held at Red Hook, New York, on 


the beautiful estate of Ward Manor, , 


where we could look out from our 
windows to the Hudson River and 
the mountains beyond-—or rather, 
could have done so if the prevailing 
smog had lifted once during the 
three days! 

The five goals set up by the 
A.U.W. at its reorganization in 1939 
were reviewed as to their adequacy 
for today, and several emendations 
considered. Policies adopted since 
that time were sifted from the record 
books and re-read. Many of these 
dealt with the ever-growing concern 
of the women for a closer co-opera- 
tion with all departments of The 
Universalist Church of America. 
This was evident in the giving over 
of an evening session to the Rev. 
Horton Colbert, director of educa- 
tion for the U.C.A., who outlined 
the educational aims of his depart- 
ment and suggested avenues of 
study for women’s groups. 

Mrs. Cyrus Sprngall president 
of the national A.U.W., is especially 
desirous of making Social Action— 
“Universalism in Action”, some 
wished to call it—the paramount 
theme in our educational program. 
An increasing interest in the study 
of Mental Health, as applied to the 
development of the SE idgal into 
a normal member of society, is an 
indication of growing maturity 
among our women. Another evi- 
dence: is a desire to participate as 
church women in outstanding move- 
ments toward world peace and 
brotherhood, and to widen our circle 
of influence through a deeper knowl- 
edge of the United Nations organ- 
ization, 

Another area of co-operation with 
the U.C.A. is that covered by its 
Department of Service Projects. 
The A.U.W. has shown its concern 
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for a renewed program in Japan, by 
contributing a considerable sum to 
the expenses of the Rev. Carleton 
Fisher’s exploratory trip to Tokyo, 
Our share in the Unified Appeal con- 
sists in generous contributions to 
the work of Jordan Neighborhood 
House, special gifts to the Commit- 
tee on Aid to Churches for work in 
North Carolina, and annual contri- 
butions to the Department of Edu- 
cation and the Institute Committee. 
In addition to these gifts voted by 
the national Board, many individual 
A.U.W. groups send in substantial 
donations to the Unified Appeal. 
Our Association re-affirms its readi- 
ness to participate in all fields of 
service, particularly in Japan—and 
is anxious only that these projects 
shall be set in motion speedily by the 
U.C.A. Department, in order that 
ae time and energy may not 
e lost. 

Our co-operation with interde- 
nominational movements was re- 
considered, and a continuing link 
endorsed with the United Council 
of Church Women and the Mission- 
ary Movement. It is our desire to 
stand with our friends in other 
church bodies who are making a 
special effort at this time to unite 
in affirming the great ideals of 
Christianity. We are encouraging 
the study of Unitarian theology and 
practice as we consider the proposed 
Universalist-Unitarian federation. 

Foremost in the thought of the 
Board was the need for re-afirming 
our determination to continue sup- 
port for the Rural Service Center in 
China. This is a family education 
pies stemming from Ginling Col- 
ege toward which the A.U.W. pays 
three thousand dollars annually for 
staff salaries. Shwen Hwa Chen is 
now in a communist-controlled area, 
but there is no valid reason for any 
change in this work at the present 
time. We are associated in the 
project with such colleges as Yale 
and Smith; our funds are sent 
through Church World Service, a 
world-wide organization; the U.C.A. 
has endorsed our resolve to con- 
tinue. Friends in China have 
promised to inform us immediately 


if there is any political or economic 
change that ‘would affect our rela- 
sigauntD to the work. If our support 
should cease, it is probable that the 
equipment would e taken over for 
communist purposes. It is urgent 
that full support be given to Miss Tsu 
Yu-dji and Miss Hsiung Ya-na, who 
are doing an outstanding educa- 
tional and Legg job for us, 
in keeping with our liberal faith. 

The Council of State Presidents, 
which meets with the National 
Board every fall, was represented 
by eight members. The Council 
held joint meetings with the Board 
in the afternoons and evenness fe= 
serving the morning hours for its 
own deliberations. Mrs. William E. 
Gardner (Maine), as_ president, 
directed the discussion through such 
matters of common interest as field 
work, institutes, publicity, and the 
raising of allotments. The discus- 
sion brought out the importance of 
field work carried on by national and 
state officers; each state board was 
urged to send at least two delegates 
to the nearest summer institute, for 
training in Universalist churchman- 
ship and A.U.W. procedure. 

rs. J. Russell Bowman, chair- 
man of the Clara Barton Birthplace 
Committee, showed the newest col- 
ored slides to illustrate her report of 
the camping season just closed. A 
complete report of the activities of 
the Clara Barton and Elhott P. 
Joslin camps for diabetic children 
during the past summer, will appear 
in the November issue of The 
Bulletin. 

In the area of publicity, plans 
were made for the printing of two 
small pieces of promotional litera- 
ture, and for a change in the format 
of the Yearbook for /95/. Apprecia- 
tion was expressed for contributions 
made by local groups to defray the 
heavy cost of printing and mailing 
The Bulletin. \t is hoped that more 
members of the Associations will 
feel led to help in this way. 

A final task was the appointing of 
committees for the business of the 
biennial convention, scheduled to 
meet in 1951. 

—R. A. W. 
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News of Churches and Church People 


MARGARET BARR VISITS BOSTON LIBERALS 


An outstanding British religious 
liberal was in Boston on September 
28. My only regret is that every Uni- 
versalist and Unitarian in America 
was not there to meet and hear her. 
Miss Margaret Barr, British Uni- 
tarian minister and educator, was 
guest of honor at a reception given 
by the General Alliance of Unitarian 
and Other Liberal Christian Women. 
Miss Barr, an energetic woman in 
midyears has a most exciting story 
to tell, the story of the rise and 
development of religious liberalism 
in the Khasi hills of northern India. 
It is a movement in which she has 

layed a very significant part since 
1933, though her humility tends to 
discount that part. 

Miss Barr is imbued with a broad 
unfversalistic view in religion. More 
than once in the brief, informal talk 
she gave following the reception, she 
made a distinction between tiie sec- 
tarian kind of Christianity that is so 
typical of most missionary work, 
and the liberal approach that does 
not seek to uproot other faiths and 
traditions, but seeks to find the 
common denominators of them all. 
Because of that spirit—which most 
of us understand as the real liberal 
spirit in religion—Miss Barr, was 
able to establish a non-sectarian 
school in the Khasi hills with the 
aid of the Khasi Unitarians and 
backed by both British and. Ameri- 
can Unitarians. So successful was 
this endeavor in basic education for 
these hill people that the govern- 
ment recently took over the school 
as a training center for teachers. 
The methods and approach for 
teacher training and education de- 
veloped by Miss Barr are now the 
official approach and methods used. 

Miss Barr is here in the United 
States on her way back to India as a 
guest of the General Alliance. Her 
new task, now that the government 
has taken over this aces training 
program with her whole hearted 
approval, is to set up a training 
center for the Khasi Unitarian 
church leaders out there in that 
remote section of India. 

When you meet this devoted 
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woman with her broad universalistic 
spirit and her feeling for the great 
unity which she believes underlies 
the many different world religions, 
and hear of her practical work and 
accomplishments, it makes you a- 
shamed of the fruitless and some- 
times bitter debate on theological 
terminology and philosophical hair- 
et which occupies so much of 
the time and energy of some of our 
liberals. 

“The world’s piteous need is for 
men and women who, rich in the 
wealth of renunciation, will wander 
from place to place with the dream 
in their eyes of the Great Unity of 
Races and Religions”. It is no mis- 
take that these words of T. L. 
Vaswamani are found on the front- 
piece of Miss Barr’s little book, The 
Great Unity. Miss Barr has that 
dream in her eyes. She is busy put- 
ting the foundations under the 
dream. There is room for more 
builders of the dream. 

Mason F. McGinness 


DETROIT LIBERALS 
CELEBRATE CENTENNIAL 

TheUnitarian-U niversalist 
Church of Our Father, Detroit, 
Michigan, celebrated a hundred 
years of organized religious liberal- 
ism in Detroit, Saturday and Sun- 
day, October 7 and 8. : 

Speakers at the Centennial Dinner 
Saturday evening were: from the 
Western Conference, Dr. Curtis W. 
Reese; from The_ Universalist 
Church of America, Dr. Frank D. 
Adams, past president of the Univer- 
salist Church and one time minister 
of the Church of Our Father; from 
the community, Dr. Charles H. 
Myers. Mrs, Edgar Braun spoke 
on The First Hundred Years and 
Dr. Tracy M. Pullman, minister of 
the church, spoke on Looking For- 
ward. 

Dr. Pullman presided at the Cen- 
tennial Worship Service on Sunday 
morning and introduced the guest 
speaker, Dr. Frederick May Eliot, 
president of the American Unitarian 
Association. 


Washington, D. 


‘summer service sponsored by the 


A FRIEND IN NEED 

The Universalist Home in Phila- ~ 
delphia at York Road and Ruscomb 
Street is having its Annual Dona- 
tion Day and Dinner on Saturday, 
November 18. Fancy articles, 
cakes, and Christmas gifts and cards 
will be on sale all afternoon and 
evening. Dinner will be served by 
our Philadelphia church members at 
6:30 P.M. 

The treasurer, William A. Penton, 
112 N. 12th Street, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania will gratefully ac- 
knowledge the donations of any- 
body interested in the good work of 
the Home. We need your help. 
Thank you. 

James R. Weakley 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


MAINE UNIVERSALISTS 
ELECT OFFICERS 

The Maine Universalists elected 
the following officers at the annual 
convention held in Augusta in 
September: Earl N. Vicery, Pitts- 
field, president; the Rev. William 
E, Gardner, Bangor, vice-president; 
J. Albert Robinson, Brunswick, 
treasurer; James E. Philoon, Au- 
burn, secretary; the Rev. Gerald 
Wyman, Waterville, chairman of 
the Department of Education; Rob- 
ert H. Boothby, Livermore, and the 
Rev. Carl Seaburg, Norway, direc- 
tors; the Rev. Sheldon Christian, 
Brunswick, editor of The Maine 
Universalist. 

The new state superintendent, the 
Rev. Walter E. Kellison, was offi- 
cially installed. 


PERSONALS 
The Rev. Charles H. Monbleau, 


minister of the First Parish Univer- 
salist, Malden, Massachusetts, was 
guest piracn Sunday, August 27, 
at All Souls Unitarian Church, 
C., at a union 


National Memorial Universalist 


Church and All Souls. 


The Rev. R. E. Campbell of 
Tenafly, New Jersey, has accepted 
the pastorate of St. Paul’s Universa- 
list Church of Webster City, Iowa. 
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DOOLITTLE HOME 
for the Aged 


Foxboro, Massachusetts 


Additional income is needed 
for current expenses. Annual 
dues, two dollars. Gifts grate- 
fully received. 


Additional funds are needed 
for maintenance. Remember 
the Home in your will. 


A UNIVERSALIST HOME 
FOR UNIVERSALIST PERSONS 


The Bethany Union for Young Women 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 


Offers the advantage of a com- 
fortable home to young women of 
moderate means, both business 
women and students. The Union is 
within easy access of all parts of 
Boston. 


Attractive rates for room and 
board, including light and heat. 


For further information write to 
MRS. PEARL S. DUMAS 
Superintendent 
256 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
ALICE C. LANE, President 
- FRANK A. DEWICK, Treasurer 


CURBSTONE SERMON 


Except for actual criminals 
Few are deliberately bad 
Yet look at civilization 
The world reeks with evil 
Good intentions do no good 
Without appropriate action 


LIVE IDEALS! 
—Brainard F, Gibbons— 
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Obituary 


HARRY ADAMS HERSEY 

Dr. Harry Adams Hersey died at 
his home in Somerville, Massa- 
chusetts, Wednesday morning, Oct- 
ober 11. Funeral services were held 
in Goddard Chapel, Tufts College, 
October 13. Dr. Emerson Hugh 
Lalone officiated, assisted by Dr. 
Robert Cummins and Rabbi Jerome 
Malino of Danbury, Connecticut 
A complete story of Dr. Hersey’s 
life and works will appear in our 
next number. 


CONVENTION OF THE 
UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 
OF ONTARIO 

The seventh-first annual conven- 
tion of the Universalist Church of 
Ontario held in the Church of Our 
Saviour, Olinda, Thanksgiving week 
end, October 8 and 9, was well- 
attended. 

The Rev. G. H. Campbell, acting 
pastor, in his Sunday evening ser- 
mon, took for his text, the Univer- 
salist second Declaration of Faith, 
We Avow Our Faith in the Spiritual 
Leadership of Fesus. Mr. Campbell 
also took charge of Holy Commun- 
ion after the evening service. 

The convention continued 
through Monday, opening with a 
song service led Mrs. Nora 
Bruner and the devotional service 
led by Mrs. Stanley Orton. 

Dr. Frank D. Adams of Pontiac, 
Michigan, the guest speaker, took 
for his text, The Gospel of the 
Second Chance. 

Mr. Albert Bruner, toastmaster 
at the friendship dinner, proposed 
a toast to our predecessors. Mrs. 
George Campbell responded with 
names and a brief history of those 
who so ably served our church in the 
past. 

Mr. Stanley Upcott, president, 
presided at the business meeting. 
The following officers were elected: 
Allymer Burk, Leamington, pres- 
ident; Mrs. Harold Dresser, Essex, 
vice-president; Mrs. James Neal, 
Chatham, treasurer; George P. 
Whaley, Ruthven, the Rev. George 
H. Campbell, Ruthven, Mrs. Stan- 
ley Orton, Ruthven, members of 
the Fellowship Committee; Albert 
Bruner, Cottam, Elmer Upcott, 
Ruthven, Lloyd Reive, Ruthven, 


trustees. 


Do You Want a Bible 


In Any Language, 


Version, or Size? 
Send Specific Request 
To Us 
and 
Get Specific 
Information. 
Then 


Buy at Our Usual Low 
Prices 


From 
Massachusetts 
Bible Society 

41 Bromfield Street 
Boston 8, Mass. 


THE 
ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 
Canton, New York 


A Liberal Arts College 


Devoted to the education of 


young men and women for 
responsible citizenship and for 
positions of leadership in busi- 


ness, government, and the 


professions. 


EUGENE GARRETT BEWKES 
President 


When the spirit and the fiber of Washing- 
ton fail to reappear in each American 
generation, then indeed things will go ill 
with us. : 
—NATHANIEL WRIGHT STEVENSON 
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TUFTS COLLEGE 
School of Religion 


A Training Center 
for Liberal Ministers 
and Church Workers 


* 


Five $1000 Fellowships avail- 
able to aid college graduates 
in Training for the Ministry 
of the Universalist Church 


For information address: 


JOHN M. RATCLIFF, DEAN 
Tufts College, 
Medford 55, Mass. 


EDUCATION FOR 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Theological School of 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Thorough Religious 
Education Course 
Freedom and Fellowship 


Write for information 


Dr. Max A. Kapp 
Canton, N.Y. 
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RECORD SEASON AT 
MURRAY GROVE 

The 1950 Season at Murray 
Grove, Lanoka Harbor, New Jersey, 
the Shrine of Universalism—closed 
September 5, 1950, the day after 
Labor day. The attendance this 
year was exceptionally good which 
made the season a financial success 
also. Everyone was enthusiastic 
over the many improvements which 
had been made in the buildings and 
grounds and the interest displayed 
in helping to continue to effect 
needed changes and repairs was 
most gratifying. 

Plans are under way to open the 
road from Murray Grove House 
down to the Bay and make available 
a beach where the devotees of bath- 
ing, fishing, crabbing, and boating 
can come to indulge their hobby. It 
is planned to specialize on accom- 
modations and amusements for the 
entire family so keep this in mind 
when you arrange your vacation 
next year and plan a family week at 
Murray Grove where you will re- 
ceive spiritual stimulation as well as 
physical relaxation. 

If you have convictions either for 
or against the value of Institutes at 
Murray Grove, contact the chair- 
man of this Committee, David 
Snow, 5040 Smithfield Road, Drexel 
Hill, Pennsylvania, and make known 
your reactions. It is the desire of 
the Board that all Universalists feel 
that they have a part in this our 
National Shrine and also a respon- 
sibility in its promotion and ad- 
vancement. 

The closing words of the Annual 
Report of the president, George 
Friedrich, are quoted: “Murray 
Grove is and must remain the great 
Power House of our Faith. We must 
restore waning courage, strengthen 
faltering steps, cheer the lonely and 


resurrect outworn souls to the 
greatest Faith in the World— 
Universalism.” —_- 


BODELL OF MICHIGAN 

At the Sunday morning service of 
the Michigan Universalist Conven- 
tion in East Liberty, October 1, the 
Rev. William Bodell christened his 
two great-grandchildren, Linda Ma- 
rie, and Sharon Lee Parkhurst. Mr. 
Bodell, still active in service, com- 
pletes fifty-two years in the Uni- 
versalist ministry this year. 


When in Washington, D. C. 
Visit Your 
National Memorial Chureh 


16th and § Sts., N. W.. 
Telephone DUpont 3411 


Open Daily, 8 a.m. to 4 p.m.— 
Saturdays 8 a.m. to noon 
(July and August, mornings only) 


SUNDAY WORSHIP—11 a.m. 


Plan to worship with us when in- 
the Capital 11 Blocks north of the 
White House. Take any 16th 
Street Bus marked S-2. 


REV. SETH R. BROOKS, D.D. 
Minister 


MRS. BEATRICE LITTLE, 
MANAGER OF THE SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT 

For books and church materials, 
order through Mrs. Beatrice Little, 
manager of the Service Department 
of the Universalist Publishing 
House, Room 710, 108 Massachu- 
setts Avenue, Boston 15, Massa- 
chusetts. 


MALDEN CHURCH 


.RECEIVES LEGACY 


A legacy of five thousand dollars’ 
under the will of the late Georgina 
B. West has been received by the 
First Parish Universalist, Malden, 
Massachusetts. This fund will es- 
tablish the Alonzo B. West Fund, 
the income to be used for the general 
purposes of the church. 
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Notices 


CENTRAL FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 

Approved the granting of recipro- 
cal fellowship to the Rev. Harold 
Kenneth Shelley and the Rev. 
Alfred J. N. Henriksen ordained 
Unitarian clergymen. 

Estuer A. Ricuarpson, Secretary 
September 11, 1950 


CENTRAL FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 

Granted transfer to Isaiah J. 
Domas to the Pennsylvania juris- 
diction on account of the failure of 
the Georgia Fellowship Committee 
to act, three months having elapsed 
since his removal to Pennsylvania. 

Estuer A. Ricuarpson, Secretary 


CENTRAL FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 

Transferred the Rev. Carl Storm 
to Minnesota. 

Transferred the Rev. Edwin 
Henry Wilson to Ohio. 

Ratified the action of the Ohio 
Fellowship Committee in granting 
authority to administer the Christ- 
ian ordinances as a licentiate to 
Frank Gentile. 

Estuer A. Ricuarpson, Secretary 
September 11, 1950 


CENTRAL FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 
Granted a letter of license as a lay 
prenee to Mrs. Eva Warner 
asnake of Mississippi for three 


“years from September 28, 1950. 


Esruer A. RicHarpson, 
Secretary 


MASSACHUSETTS FELLOW- 
SHIP COMMITTEE 

On September 25, the committee 
offered in transfer: J. R. Bath to 
Maine; John Cummins to Maine; A. 
Avery Gates to New Hampshire; 
Frank S. Gredler to Connecticut; 
Paul Bliss, E. C. Broome, Jr., L. R. 
Call, Chadbourne Spring to the 
Central Fellowship Committee. 

License for one year as an or- 
dained minister was granted. to 
David J. Hayeman. 

Paul Henniges was accepted in 
‘transfer from Satins: 

Axsert F. Ziecuer, Secretary 
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UNIVERSALIST WOMEN’S 
ALLIANCE 

The monthly meeting of the 
Universalist Women’s Alliance will 
be held on Friday, November 17, at 
eleven o'clock, at Bethany Union, 
256 Newbury Street, Boston. 

Following the business meeting, 
Gladys Starrett Romeyn will speak 
on Outstanding Womanhood. 

Reservations for the luncheon at 
sixty cents should be made by 
Monday, November 13, with Mrs. 
Dumas, CO-6-0240. 

Rutu ZIecLer, Secretary 


CONNECTICUT UNIVERSA- 
LIST CONVENTION 

The meetings of the Fall Con- 
ference of the Connecticut Universa- 
list Convention will be held on 
Saturday, November 4, in the 
Church of the Redeemer, Univer- 
salist, West Hartford, Connecticut. 
The Conference will open at 2:00 
P.M. 

Raymonp M. Scort, Secretary 


OHIO FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 

The Ohio Fellowship Committee, 
on September 28, 1950, accepted the 
ae of the Rev. Edwin H. Wil- 
son from Central Fellowship Com- 
mittee. This gives him a dual 
Fellowship with the Unitarian 
Church. 

Harriet E. Drutey, Secretary 


STOCKTON UNIVERSALISTS 
IN NEW CHURCH HOME 

The members of the Stockton, 
Illinois, Universalist Church which 
was destroyed by fire last winter are 
now worshiping in their new church 
home. First services of wee in 
the new sanctuary were held Sun- 
day, October 1, 1950. 


CRACKLING 
Mother—‘‘Now, Junior, be a good 
boy and say ‘Ah’ so the doctor can 
get his finger out of your mouth.” 
—Rom Buller. 
A man wearing a hearing aid 
entered a taxi. 
“Must be tough to be deaf,” 
sympathized the driver. “But 


nearly all of us have something the. 


matter. Take me, for example, I 
can hardly see.” 
—Los Angeles Examiner 


Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful 
old New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys 
and girls working together under 
normal life conditions. 

Courses of study offered on the 
High School and Junior College 
levels. 

Intensive review courses in prep- 
aration for college entrance require- 
ments in the Academy. 

Junior College courses that major 
in Secretarial Science, Business, 
Commercial Art, Fashion Design, 
Medical Assistant, Medical Secre- 
tarial, Home Economics, and Liberal 
Arts. 

Send for catalog. Specify which. 

WILLIAM C. GARNER 


Headmaster and President 


DURES COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning 
in New England 


Unusual Resources 


Welcomes returning 
veterans 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., LL.D. President 


For information address: 
Medford 55, Massachusetts 


Buy Your Books 
from 
Bibles to Best Sellers 


from the 


Universalist Publishing House 


Room 710, 
108 Massachusetts Avenue, 


Boston 15, Massachusetts 
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THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Salutes the Laymen of The Universalist Church of America. 


We believe that your Washington Conference 
will go down in liberal religious history 
as an event of major significance. 


We look forward with confident anticipation to the 
growth of a great national Universalist 
laymen’s movement. 


We will do our best to help this movement. 
We want more laymen as readers of The Christian Leader — 


And we want them now. Will you join the Leader family? 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER . 
108 Massachusetts Ave. 
Boston, Mass. 


YES! I want to be a regular reader of my church paper, The Christian Leader. 


Enclosed find $3. (bill me) for one year’s subscription. 


| 
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